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PREFACE. 


The following Exercises have been prepared by me at 
Prof. Postgate’s request, as a companion book to his New 
and First Latin Primers, The whole of the sheets have 
been carefully read by him, and the work owes much to his 
valuable criticism. He has also contributed the pre- 
liminary exercises on reading and pronunciation. 

The attention of teachers is drawn to the Additional 
Exercises, 8i^, which supplement those that precede. 

I have to thank my friend and colleague, Mr. C. W. 
Horsburgh, for valuable assistance, and my friend Mr, 
Walter Fairbanks, of Clifton College, for some useful 
suggestions. 

Criticisms and corrections from those engaged in teach- 
ing will be gratefully received. 


Malvern College, 
February, 1890. 


M. A. B. 
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LATIN PROSE FOR LOWER FORMS, 


PRONUNCIATION AND RE.ADING. 

(See Akw Latm Primer 8 256 ffi) 

Pronunciation of Vowels and Diphthongs : 
a as in ahsL ! a as in b^h ! 

e as in met e as i in French etat or a in E. st^rte. 

i as in fft 1 as ee in feet 

6 as in 5 as ^ in French chf7se or E. n^te. 

y as French u in h/ne. 

The Latin Diphthongs are to be produced by pro- 
louncing the vowels which compose them so quickly that 
hey appear to form but one sound. 

Of the separate diphthongs, ei is the English ey in 
grey. The nearest English diphthong to ae is ai in Isa/ah 
(pronounced broadly and nearly as eye) ; to au, ou in hoi^se 
(pronounced broadly) ; and to oe, oi in hoi\. 

Consonants. — These are as in English except : 

C always hard as L g always hard as g in ^et. 
r r?)lled as in French. s always sharp as in hbs, 
i consonant (j) as Eng. y as in ye. 
n consonant (or v) as Eng. w in we. 

X always like ks. Z as dt: in didze. 

bs, bt as ps, //. 

ch, tb, pb very nearly as k, /, p respectively. 

B 
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XL and m when standing before Cj q are to be pro- 
nounced as ng, 

cij ti are to be pronounced as kee^ tee^ not as she. 

In pronouncing Doubled Consonants, each should be 
given distinctly. Thus, vel-let should be pronounced well- 
let. 

Quantitv. — Do not shorten Unaccented Vowels : but 
pronounce fe-ll-ci as fay-lee-key; molls (D. Abl. Plur. of mola 
a mill) as rad-leece, molis (G. Sing, of moles mass) as mow-lis, 
and distinguish both from molis f/iou-grindesf and mol-lis 
soft. 

Do not lengthen Accented short vowels. 

Do not pronounce cibiis food as sigh-bus or kye-bus. 

A vowel before two consonants is generally short by 
nature; but not always so. Thus est he is rhymes with 
west, but est ke-eats rhymes with waist. 

Final Vowels and final ~m preceded by a vowel are very 
slightly heard if the next word begins with a vowel or h. 
In this position they are not counted in verse. These are 
marked in italics in the following examples. 

Exercises. 

(iz) 1. Pronounce in the same time as farce (-) : fas, 
mds, cos, /us. 

2. Sal, sol, is tho 2 ^ goest, his, sic, sin, quin, due. 

3. Pronounce in the same time as fen-knife ( ) : 

pen*nis, viMos, ibids, pestes, istic, mensas, raros. 

4. Pronounce in the same time as quinine (u -) i 
maids (adj.), manus, pedes, traho, ruens, bonds, dedS. 

5. Pronounce in the same time as city (u u) : preme, 
trahe, pete, ms!, de^ modo, gere, c.^pe. 

* In these exercises the quantity-marks refer to the vowels. All 
the vowels which are not marked as long are to be pronounced short. 

A translation of the Exercises will be found on p. 149. 
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6. Pronounce in the same time as Mg Mask dog ( — 
-) : feliceSj actfiros, turbari^ turbas'sent, audivi, ingentls. 

7. Pronounce in the same time as on aH fours {u — ) : 
amari, amarunt coemptis, inanes. 

8. Pronounce in their proper time : iMi'gatus, misericors, 
pus, lepus, desperati, scio, amabatiar, amabimini. 

{b) 1. pes citiis. mi pater ! exercitiii tiio. 

2. incus il'li ingens, cur hoc nonvis ? 

3. ecce tibi mons altiis I 

4. trabs magnL mme exire /ilbes ? ver sacrum. 

5. vivitur h5c pacto. saepe caepe cepl. coepL 

6. px6(i)ice oryzam. hie anmus. haec aniis. 

7. res paucae. es quia es. ei mihi 1 

8. infensd Phoebd. numqua;;^ absis I 

9. cui bond ? Bac*chi thyrsus, ceu scyphiis. 

(c) GaMia est oranis divisa in partes tres, quara/a unam 
incolunt Belga<?, alia;// Aquitani, tertiam quJ ipsorum lingua 
Celtae, nostra GaMJ appeMantiir. hi omnes lingua institutls 
legibus inter se diff^runt Gal ‘Ids ab Aquitanis Garumna 
fiumen dividit. 

(d) Hdrum fortis'simi sunt Belgae, propterea quod a cultu 
atqu^ humanitate prdvinciae longis‘sim<f absunt, minimequ^ 
ad eds mercatdres saepe commeant atqu<? ea quae ad 
effeminandds animds pertinent, important ; proximique sunt 
Germanis qui trans Rhem/;// incolunt quibuscum continenter 
bePlum gerunt. 

(e) Militat omnis amans et habet siia castra Ciipidd , 

At'tice, crede mihi ; militat omnis amans. 
quae bellaest habiiis, Veneri quoque convenit aetas : 

turpe senex miles, turpe senilis amor, 
pervigilant ambd ; ter’ra requiescit uterque ; 

iMe fores dominae servat, at iMe diicis, 
militis officium longa est via : mitte pueMam ; 
strenuus, exemptd fine, sequethr amans. 
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Simple Agreement.— A. 

Adjectives, when used as Attributes or Predicates, agree 
with their Nouns in Gender^ Niimher^ and Case : vir malus 
a had 7na7i ; lex bona est the law is good; lochs desertus 
vldetiir the place seems desei'ted. 

Under other circumstances they agree with them in 
Gender or in Gender and Number^ according to the sense, 
as optime regum best of kings. 

Participles and Pronouns used as Adjectives follow the same rule as 
Adjectives. 

Nouns in apposition to other Nouns agree with them 
in Number and Case : Tullus rex King Tulhis. 

Rule for Order of Words . — Ordinary Adjectives, Genitives, and 
other Attributes generally follow the Nouns to which they belong. 


I. 

1. Three wise princes. 

2. Cruel wild-beasts. 

3. Of three lofty trees, 

4. The good king. 

5. Loving wives. 

6. For prudent citizens. 

7. Of the growing flowers. 

8. Those black sheep. 

9. By a blight day. 

10. Of the huge buildings. 

11. Of Caesar the general. 

12. Very-old Hons. 

13. Three better gifts. 

14. A more angry wife. 

15. Of two dancing maidens. 

16. O most fooHsh of philo- 

sophers ! 

17. For a more-wicked 

daughter. 


18. In a very-brief space. 

19. 0 best of queens ! 

20. Three very-small cities. 

21. To Brutus, my dear 

friend. 

22. Two small kingdoms. 

23. These very-swift boats. 

24. Swifter days. 

25. A mighty battle. 

26. These difficult works. 

27. Of that beautiful maiden. 

28. That happier work. 

29. More works. 

30. By a mighty sea.** 

31. More-pleasant words. 

32. In the swift sea. 

33. For beautiful daugh- 

ters. 

84. Of smaller cities. 
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35. Of wise judges. 

36. By a very-large work. 

37. More boys. 

38. Very-many trees. 

39. Of loving daughters. 


40. Dogs, a swift race. 

41. Of my father, the 

king. 

42. From-Rome, an ancient 

city. 


Simple Agreement.— B. 

(Verbs.) 


A Finite A’erb agrees with its Subject in Number and 
Pf/M'u: teiui trcmit, fugere feiae fN eatfh quaNs, the 
iriJd hearts have ihJ \ tu puls, Is. ego v.1[)ulr}yvv/ M?/. T om 
beaitn. 

Pronouns in tlie Norn :irc nut inserted except for the 
sake of Emphasis or Distinction. The emphatic Pronoun 
i| often expressed in English by It is I It is he tNioy 
&C. : tu canebas, ego audiebam it ivas you who were 
singings it was I who was Hstenmg. 

Examples marked * are to be translated both by Indie, 
and by the corresponding tense of the Subjunctive. 


1. We were loving. 

2. They will sing. 

3. JVe shall rule. 

4. They will have loved. 

5. Thou wilt advise. 

6. Hear thou. 

7. Thou hast advised. 

8. He was ordering.^ 

9. They will grow. 

10. To have led. 

y. They were seeing. 

He was being heard. 

13. He is being buried. 


14. He will feel. 

15. Ye had advised. 

16. To be ruled. 

17. They had spoken.* 

18. Thou art loved. 

19. You had ruled. 

20. To be advised. 

21. About-to-hear. 

22. Thou art being led. 

23. They had been led. 

24. We shall be advised. 

25. Ye were being heard. 

26. Thou hast been praised. 
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27. We have ruled.* 

28. Thou wilt be ruled. 

29. I am being praised."^ 

30. About-to-rule (pL). 

31. Thou art being heard. 

32. They open, 

33. We open. 

M. We had been praised. 

35. He is being heard. 

36. About-to-hear (pi.). 

37. Ye open. 

38. They will be praised. 

39. It is ho who will be led. 

40. We are being buried. 

41. Ye are being advised.'^ 

42. It is ye who will be 

praised. 

43. Thou feelest. 

44. Ye are being bound. 

45. They have been ruled 

46. They are being heard. 

47. To be about to hear. 

48. T/iou hast loved. 

49. He used to love. 

50. It is she who has been 

heard. 

51. He has covered, 

62. He will have been heard. 

53. They will be. 

54. Thou wast. 

55. He had been sur- 

rounded. 

58. About to lead (pi). 

57. Ye were. 

58. Ye had sinned.* 


59. It is I who shall use. 

60. He had encouraged. 

61. He was using. 

62. Thou usest.* 

63. We have encouraged. 

64. She had encouraged. 

65. Thou teachest. 

66. It is we who were 
using. 

67. Thou wast being led. 

68. It is she who will have 

used. 

69. They had repoited.^' 

70. Thou must hear. 

71. We had buried.* 

72. Thou wilt use. 

73. It is thou that mifst 

advise. 

74. He had praised.* 

75. We were loving. 

76. It is she that had been 

ruled. 

77. She will have been 

heard. 

73. She had been. 

79. He will use. 

80. She has used. 

81. Ye had been. 

82. Thou hadst used. 

83. We shall use. 

84. She had used. 

85. Ye were being loved. 

88. Ye will use. 

87. It had been reported, 
83. It is they who will use. 
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89. Thou wast usin^. 

90. He will be heard. 

91. Ye will run. 

92. He had ruled. 

93. He will teach. 

94. He will have taught. 


95. We teach 

96. Thou hast advised,^ 

97. We had heard.'*' 

98. We are being loved. ^ 

99. We have been ruled. 

100. Ye had been heard.'* 


The Finite Verb. 

The Object of a Transitive Verb is put in the Accusative 
Case : video furem I see a thief. 

Also a number of Intransitive Verbs, by a change of 
meaning, take an accusative of the Direct Object : horret 
ddlorem he shudders-at pain ; virgas tremere tremble- 
at the 7vds, 

Personal and Possessive Pronouns are not inserted except for the sake 
^ emphasis, or to avoid ambiguity : p2,trem occidit he slezu {hi^) father ; 
patrem meum occIdistT^^?^ have slain my father. 

Rule for Order of Words, — The Subject stands hret, the Finite 
Verb last. 

3 - 

1. The general praises the good soldier. 

2. The maiden did not fear the river. 

3. The snake will bite her feet. 

4. Thou hast made a long speech. 

5. We shall govern a very great state. 

6. The shepherds have fed their sheep. 

7. Thy country has nourished thee. 

8. This shepherd has not shorn his sheep. 

9. We have hurled many javelins. 

10. They had cut the threads of life, 

11. I have w^ashed thy feet. 

12. Ye will have joined the two camps. 

13. Thou hast pressed thy hair with-gold. 

14. All have closed their houses. 

15. Why hast thou despised my advice ? 
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13. The king had sent ambassadors. 

17. The farmers have sown corn. 

18. Fix nails. We have fixed them in-tli e-wall. 

19. The robbers had seized all our goods. 

20. These states carried on many and horrible wars. 

21. The cities have received our armies. 

22. Why hast thou deceived thy companions ? 

23. Thou hast touched the matter with-a-needle. 

21 Explain to-me these words. 

25. Make a road ; say bold words ; lead the soldiers. 

26. Ye had given yonr sons as-hostages. 

27. Hast thou learned more difficult-things ? 

28. We .shall cover our bodies with-these shields. 

29. The waves swallowed-up> the ship. 

30. We had not deceived the maiden. 

31. The citizens grieved-for CaesaFs death. 

32. Who is able to walk-over the seas ? 

33. We grieve-over Pompey’s sad fate. 

31 Why were ye silent-about (imperf.) the matter ? 

35. Alexander will mourn-over Clitus’ death. 

36. We will complain-of that wicked crime. 

37. We cannot laugh-at our friends’ misfortunes. 

38. The terrible monster was breathing-out fiames. 

39. Have ye been silent-about the disaster? 

40. My son waits-for his uncle’s arrival 

The Relative. 

1. If the Relative and the Antecedent are in the Same 
Clause, they agree in Gender, Ntmher, and Case : quam 
jivem cepi rara est the bird which I have taken is scaree. 

2 . If the Relative and Antecedent are in Different Clauses, 
they agree in Gender and Dumber only : avis quam cepi 
raia est the bhd whuh I have taken is scarce \ cepi avem, 
quae rarii est I have taken a bird which is scarce i piieri, 
quos vidimus, currebant the boys whom we saw, were 
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running ; piiellae, qiias vidimus, canebant the girls whom ws 
saicf, were singing ; piler, cui dedi abiit the boy to ivhom 1 
gave it^ has gone. 

Rule for Order of I Fords. — ^The Relative stands dist in its Clause, 
except when governed by a Preposition, and in Case 2 {see above) 
comes as near to its Antecedent as possible. 

In the first ten examples the Relative Clause has been printed in 
italics. 

4* 

1. He who loves God., loves himself. 

% They burned the city which they had captured. 

3. She pointed to her son, whom the ivbbe is ictcirea kindly, 

4. Shew us thy son, who is noro king. 

5. What flowers I have., I will send to-morrow. 

6. This is the wife whom Jason married. 

7. This is Agamemnon, ivho was slain. 

^ 8. Leave a labour 7a hick is useless. 

9. He killed the men who soished to kill him. 

10. The hare ivhich I ivas chasing, has fled. 

11. Hear the words of the orator who loves his country. 

12. The men whom we saw, were not Gauls. 

13. The prince whose father is dying, weeps. 

14. The prisoners that we saw, have been slain. 

15. Thy son was the boy that gained the prize. 

16. I have seen the ghost of the man that I killed. 

17. The duties which we shall undertake, are diliicuit. 

18. He has done works which I have often praised. 

19. Tiie walls of the town which thou hast seen, are high. 

20. The danger which we had escaped, was greater. 

Talis, qualis. Tantus, quantus. 

Tails, quails, such as, and tantus, quantiis, as great as, 
follow the construction of the Relative and its Antecedent, 
tails and tantus being antecedents to the Relatives quails 
and quantiis : tails est quails fiilt he is such as he was ; non 
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est tantias quantum piitaveram he is not so great as I had 
iliought. 

Tot, quot, so (or as) many as, are similarly used, but are 
indeclinable. 

Ruk for Order of IVof ds, —Ad}ectives of Number and Quantity 
and Demonstrative Pronouns precede the Verbs or Adjectives to which 
they belong. 

5- 

1. We are such as we have always been. 

2. The bird was such as I had never seen. 

3. Lions are not so-great as elephants are. 

4. This house is not so-Iarge as that 

5. This is not so-great a work as I had undertaken. 

6. These works are such as he had said. 

*?. Thou givest a book such as I have. 

8. As many horses as cows. 

9. This is a dog such as we have never seen. 

10. This bird is not so great as it seemed to be. 

11. Sicily is not so large as Italy. 

12. Cats are not so large as dogs. 

13. Cows are not so large as elephants. 

14. Give as-many Sowers as ye have. 

15. These dogs are as large as small horses. 

16. We have not so-many swords as there are men. 

17. I have never before seen so-many armed-men as now 

are-present. 

18. I will bring as many comrades as I am (say shall be) able. 

Miscellaneous Examples. 

(Embracing Irregular Verbs.) 

Rtde for Orde? of Words , — Adverbs (including non) and Oblique 
Cases precede the Verbs or Adjectives to which they belong. See also 
previous Rules of Order, Exx. i, 3, 4, 5. 

6 . 

1. The pious citizens love the gods. 
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2. Cato the Censor wote many books. 

3. Cato, the great-grandson of the Censor, killed himself. 

4. Romulus, first king of the Romans, was building a 

town. 

5. Remus, Romulus’ brothei, leapt-over the wall. 

6. Empedocles the philosopher flung himself into Etna, 

the Sicilian mountain. 

7. Fires, a mighty evil, burst-forth out-of the summit of 

that mountain. 

8. This is my house; that very beautiful [one] is my 

grandfathers. 

9. This staff is mine, that dog mine. 

10. There the shepherds feed their flocks, a pleasant duty 

(acc.). 

11. O farmers, why do ye despise the blessings which the 

gods have given ? 

•12. Him, cruel man and cowardly soldier, we all despise. 

13. I read many books, my greatest delights. 

14. Medea I see, the murderess of her own children. 

15. This is the ghost of Agamemnon, chief of the Argivi. 

16. Not all learned-men are wise ; many are very foolish. 

17. mixes’ wife destroyed by-night the web which she had 

woven by-day. 

18. mixes, being-a-most-powerful archer, killed all the 

suitors, an idle herd. 

19. These-men were plundering the goods of the absent 

king. 

20. That is the ghost of Eiissa, the Carthaginian queen. 

21. Mneas betrayed her love, having been commanded to 
^ do that. 

22. Things-which glitter are not all golden. 

23. I shall not altogether {say ali) die, but shall fly 

through the air, a swan. 

24. I love honest suppliants, but you, the murderer of my 

son, I shall never love. 
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25. They were writing rapidly^ but it was difficult to read 
what (pi.) they bad written. 

2S. He will be able to bring two slaves. 

27. Be-un willing to lose thy labour. 

28. They were able because {quoP) they washed to be able. 

29. Thou preferrest to w^alk, we prefer to go in a litter. 

30. We saw many ploughmen ploughing with-ploughs. 

31. The messengers found him going into the fields. 

32. Of his daughters this-one is beautiful, but that-one is 

more beautiful. 

33. Thou hast given a sad example, and sadder wull followx 

34. 1'he king ha<l two daughters, beautiful hut unlike. 

35. 1’hoa art going-awuy, my son. but thou w'ilt find thy 

labour most difficult. 

36. I shall not perish, father ; thou will see me returning. 

37. ;Many women had come, but few w^ent-away. 

38. Horatius, having as-comrades two very brave men, 

protected the bridge. 

39. The consul and the citizens cut-dowm the bridge wuth- 

axes. 

40. Then his comrades fled, and Horatius \vas left alone. 

41. The enemy (pL) raise a great shout, but remain 

standing in their place. 

42. Then the bridge, having been cut-away by-the-axes, 

falls. 

43. The Tiber, a swift stream, carries-away the fragments 

to (use prep.) the sea. 

44. Then the enemy (pi.) rejoice because they see the 

bridge broken. 

45. Horatius is unable to fly by-the-bridge, therefoue he 

leaps into the river. 

46. He had not laid-dowm his arms, but nevertheless he 

-was able to swum. 

47. The Romans joyful receive him returning out-of so- 

great danger. 
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48. They gave to Horatius many acres of land, and often 

used to relate his glorious deeds. 

49. Never have we heard poets relating more splendid 

doings. 

50. 0 boys and girls, ye will often rejoice, singing-of this 

brave man. 


Composite Agreement. 

There are two alternatives. 

A. The Adjective or Verb may agree with the Clearest 
and be understood with the others : et vir boniis est 

^t miilier, both the-7nan afid tke-imman are good. 

B. The Adjective or Verb may agree with both Nouns 
taken together. Then the rules are as follows : 

The Number is always Plural 

Gender. — Nouns denoting Parsons — 

{d) If of the Same Gender, have their Adjective in that 
Gender : Brutus Cassius mortiii sunt Brutus and Cassius 
are dead. 

{b) If of Different Genders, they have their Adjective 
in the Masculine : vir St miilier bon! sunt the- man and the- 
woman are good. 

Nouns denoting Things — 

{(x) If of the Same Gender, sometimes have their 
Adjective in that Gender : ulmils et quercus natura procerae 
sunt the-elm and ihe-oak are tall by-siature. 

But the Adjective is often put into the Neuter: stultitm 
et tipiiditas fiigienda sunt folly and cowardice are (things) 
to-be-shunned. 

{b) If of Different Genders, have their Adjective in the 
Neuter ; labor voluptasque dissimiliima sunt toil and pleasure 
are most-unlike (things). 

N.B. — In English politeness prompts us to say, You and 
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/, he and &c. ; but in Latin the speaker ineniions Jpjaself 
first, saying, ego et Caesar for Caesar and 1. 

7- 

1. Both Baibas and I lifted-up our-hands. 

2 The mother and the children have perished- 

3. Are thou and thy brother sons of the same mother ? 

4. Both the men and the ship were destroyed. 

5. This climate and this city are dear to me. 

6. Thou and I are Romans. 

Thou and he came to me. 

8. Valour and fear are contrary to one another (say between 

themselves), 

9. War and murder and sudden death are to-bC'dreaded. 

10. Caesar and I fought in Thessaly. 

11. Thou and Pompey were conquered, 

12. The sky and the sun are sweet. 

13. Thou and I will teach. 

14. Valour and fear are contrary. 

15. Both the city and the camp were taken. 

16. Thou and he had not come. 

17. Both he and I w^ere delighted. 

18. Fear and avarice are unworthy. 

19. Both the boys and the girls are beautiful. 

20. The father and mother are dead. 

21. Both the breezes are pleasant and the sun's heat. 

22. Both the grain has been eaten and the oxen which we 

had. 

THE CASES. 

Accusatiye of Extent. 

Extent of Space, — The Accusative is used of the extent 
of space through which anything moves or extends : multS. 
miiil passuum progress! sunt they advanced many tkonsanm 
of paces {It,, miles). 

Extent of Time, — The Accusative is used by a metaphor 
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of trie length of time throughout which an action goes on : 
bestiolae quaedam unum diem vivunt certain little creatures 
live (onlj) one day, 

a 

1. The elephant is said to live many years. 

2 . This animal will not live one day. 

3 . The town is-distant 18 miles. 

4 . Athens was then distant a journey of two days 

5 . This city has lasted 2,500 years. 

6. Nobody will be able to jump 30 feet. 

7 . He has been dead now {^a7n) 20 years. 

8. The wall which he built was 200 feet long and (auteni) 

4 feet broad. 

9 . He began to learn the Greek language [when] 80 years 

old. 

10 . Crows and stags are said to live more than a hundred 
• years. 

11 . He is-wont to run a mile daily. 

12 . I am dwelling in this city now for the ninth year. 

13 . The soldiers marched 18 miles. 

14 . These tables are 2 feet high. 

15 . I remained at home 19 hours. 

16 . They dug a ditch 21 feet broad. 

17 . The Queen has already reigned 51 years. 

Accusative of Sphere of Action, 

The Accusative is also used to show the exte^it or sphere 
of an action or state, 

(a) A Neuter Adjective or Pronoun : valere to-kave- 
powcr^'y multum valere to have 7mich potver, to be very power- 
ful ; hoc fallor / am mistaken m 4 liis, 

if) A Noun of same meaning as the Verb, with an 
Adjective or other defining word : ludum insolentem ludere 
to play 071 arrogafit game. This is called the Ooguate 
Accusative. 
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1. We will warn him of this. 

2. He has more power than I (have). 

3. Thou sen^est a harder seivitude. 

4. They grieve very much (use permulius), 

5. "We are moved less by this thing. 

6. They will rejoice greatly at that. 

7. In that I agree with the consul. 

8. We had fought harder battles [when] young-men. 

9. I have often been warned of these things. 

10. This water has not the same taste. 

11. We were deceived-about this thing. 

12. He set out on a very long journey to-day. 

13. She had taken (use sa/fo) a very courageous leap. 

14. They wish to play neither this game nor that. 

15. These men have run longer courses; but those [men] 

more-difficult-ones. 

16. We shall dine on vegetables. 

17. I boast-of the same-thmg which ye boast-of. 

18. I rejoice-about both victories. 

19. We are angry-about another-thing. 

20. It is-becoming to be-angry-about such-things. 

Accusative of Motion towards a Place. 

Only of names of Towns and Small Islands ; also ddmum 
/wme rus io4}ie~country^ fbras ottt-of-doors. Corcyram navi- 
gaviiiiiis tve sailed to- Corey ra. With other words a Pre- 
position is required. 

The Accusative is used after the following Prepositions : 
ante, aptid, ad, adversus, 

CIS, clam, circum, ob, secundum, 
pone, penes, prope, per, 
post, trans, and all in -a and -ter. 

Ta these, if motion you intend, 
sub, siip^r, in, you should append, 

N.B.— Siiperisofteimsed with is implied. 
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Rule for Order of I Fords. — Prepositions precede their 
Case. 

ro. 

1, Regulus having set-out from-the-city, returned to Carthage. 
3. He carried the corpse into the senate-house. 

3. Many set-out, few returned home. 

4. To sail to Corinthus is a pleasant voyage. 

5 Caesar with many ships crossed-over to Britaia 

6. They tied shouting to the town. 

7 . First go out-of-doors into the street, then run quickly 

home. 

8. We are making a journey to Athens with four friends. 

9. We shall arrive at Brundisium in-two-days (abl.), whence 

we shall sail to Dyrrachium. 

^10. Go thou to the temple ; I will go to the forum. 

11. He has gone away very-lately into the fields. 

12. ’ In-spring it is sweet to go into the country. 

13. How pleasant it is to go through the sea in a ship ! 

14. Before the temple many statues of the gods were 

standing. 

15. They will go to Carthage against the enemy (pL), whom 

they will drive into the town. 

16. That general, a very brave man, is in-the-power-of 

cruel foes. 

17. A ditch ten feet broad had been carried round the city. 

18. Cloelia, a very brave maiden, swam-a'cross the Tiber by- 

night. 

19. He ran-up, examining the walls, against which he 
• attempted to set-up a ladder. 

20. Manus’ brother was brought to Catulus’ tomb, and was 

tortured there. 

21. Antonius having been conquered, fled to Alexandria to 

Cleopatra’s palace. 

22. We were standing before the house, but they were 

going to the forum, 

c 
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23. The dogs were barking round the boar, which the 
hunter was attempting to kilL 

24:. The forces of the consul, having advanced beyond the- 
mountains, will wait-for us. 

25. A great number of barbarians were shouting outside the 

city, which they were not able to capture. 

26. The birds dew over the trees, for a cat was lurking 

under the branches. 

27. Run-up under the walls, and there place the ladders. 

Accusative with Prepositions. 

For List see Previous Exercise. 


II. 

1. Among the barbarians we found many cruel customs. 

2. Let us place the camp on this side of the river. 

3. We were not able to sail on account of the winter 

storms. 

4. He was standing behind the tree near the sheep fold. 

5. The Romans do not bury the dead within the walls of 

the city. 

6. We slept through the night across the river. 

7. He married a wife without-the-knowledge-of his father. 

8. All-things are in-the-power-of the king. 

9. I sat below Marcus, above whom sat Horatius. 

10. Yesterday we were dining at-the-house-of Vergilius. 

11. These nations now dwell on-this-side-of the Rhine, who 

formerly dwelt across the river. 

12. His chariot was overturned near the goal 

13. He said many things at-the-house-of (prep.][ Brutus 

against the dictator, 

14. Nine-times he chased him round the walls. 

15. The king sees nothing; darkness is before i^b) his 

eyes. 

16. We saw the king’s ghost walking before our eyes. 
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17. We had dined at-the-house»of (prep.) my father. 

18. You will find the verse in {^pM) Vergil, in {tn) the 
jEneid. 

19. I have found a similar verse in Lucretius, in his poem 

De Rerum Naiiira. 

20. The same words are read in Statius, in his Achiileis. 

Accusative with Verbs compounded with Prepositions. 

Verbs may take the Acc. because they are compounded 
with Prepositions which take the Acc. 

So id) Intrmisitive Verbs : adoriri hostes to rise against 
(to attack) tbe enemy] increpare cry out against] subire go 
under or undergo, S:c. 

{b) Transitive Verbs (with Acc, of Direct Object also) : 
so especially compounds of trans : Caesar milites amnem 
transportat Caesar carries his troops across the river. So 
inimum adverter^ (also S.nimadvertere) : animum adverti 
hominem I turfied my mind to the 7na7i (/ observed the 7na7i), 

12. 

1. Our soldiers w-ere attacking the enemy. 

2. It is necessary to undergo punishment, for thou hast 

trangressed the iaw\ 

3. The consul ordered the centurions to lead across the 

river all the forces. 

4. He surrounded the camp with a very broad trench. 

5. In this game that boy surpasses all his schoolfellows. 

6. He was amazed-at the fish which the fisherman had 

brought to the palace. 

?. All perceived the man^s shameless flattery. 

8. We^ are hastening-to the law-court, for the praetor has 

taken-his-seat already. 

9. The consul ordered the captain to lead the soldiers 

through the enemy’s territory by-night. 

0. After many wanderings the Greeks at length arrived-at the 
sea. 
c 2 
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11. We shall be able to sail-round the island in three days. 

12. Why didst thou not address the consul ? 

13. Gains, IMarcus, and Balbus have entered into a partner- 

ship. 

14. We are being beset by all his forces. 

15. Pompey led them round his camp, 

16. The storm €a7ried the ship beyond the port. 

Double Accusative. 

Some Verbs take two Accusatives, one of the person 
and one of the thing : as h5c te rogd I ask you this. 

Two Accusatives 7nay go 
after cel5, doceo, 

5ro, posco, fiagitd, 
rogd, and interrogo. 

The Accusative of the thing is often kept in the Passive : 
sentendas interrogamiir we are asked our opmion, 

1. The ambassadors will ask Caesar for pardon. 

2. The guide, a treacherous man, concealed the danger 

from the army. 

3. They were praying the king for help, from whom never- 

theless they were concealing their treachery. 

4. They had never themselves been taught grammar, and 

therefore were not able to teach others. 

5. The senators having been asked their opinion, de- 
, manded from the emperor {prhiceps) the punishment 

of the guilty-men. 

6. This crime has been concealed-firom the magistrates. 

7. Be-unwilling to conceal the truth from thy father. 

8. Those who are taught many-things do not learn much. 

9. Thou who askest me for pardon, hast formerly taught 

me mercy. 

10. Thou askest me for nothing (thou sayest) ; therefore I, 
who refuse, refuse thee (dat) nothing. 
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11. We importune the gods for things-harmfol. 

12. The maiden asked them for those things which the 

soldiers were carrying on their left arms. 

13. Thou hast asked us for our shields, they say, 

14. Thus the Romans teach their children loyalty. 

15. Thou hast been asked for thy opinion. Answer. 

Accusative with the Infinitive. 

The Subject of a Verb in the Infinitive, if expressed, is 
put in the Accusative : nuntiatur Gallos adesse it-is^an- 
flounced that the Gan is arc-ai^hand. 

Infinitive in Dependent Statement. 

After Verbs and Phrases of sayings thinking^ and feeling, 
^the Infinitive with the Acc. is used instead of a Dependent 
clause : nuntiat Caesarem rediisse he reports that Caesar 
has returned \ sens! procellam advenire I perceived that a 
storm was appivaching \ sues volare incredibile est it is 
incredible that pigs should fly. 

The Tenses of the Infinitive must be used with care. 

The Present Infinitive expresses an action of the same 
time as the leading Verb, as : dico te crrdre I say that you 
ARE wrong \ dixi te errdre I said that you were wrong \ 1 
said erras. 

-The Perfect Infinitive expresses an action of a time 
prior to the leading Verb, as : died te errdsse I say that you 
HAVE BEEN Wrong (or were wrong) ; dixi te errdsse I said 
that you had been wrong', I said erravisti (or errabas). 

There is no Imperf. Inf. in Latin: the Perf. Inf. is used to 
represent it, and also does duty for a Pluperf. Inf. 

14. 

1. That thou hast won (inf.) is to me most-pleasing. 

2 The messenger says that the soldiers are-returning. 

3 We had heard that the army had been conquered 

4 The people cry-out that the man is falling to the earth 
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5. It-is-plain [constat) that he is the friend of traitors. 

6. The general believes that the legion has set-out already. 

7. The flatterer said that the fish wished to be caught and 

to be given to the emperor. 

8. We perceived that we had been deceived. 

9. Who denies that the law has been passed ? 

10. He writes to [ad) me that the consul has returned to- 

day. 

11. I shall never believe that a man really brave fears 

death. 

12. It has been reported that the bridge has been broken 

already. 

13. We heard that the poet Martialis was born of a Spanish 

father. 

14. I perceived that my brother had not been buried. 

15. Art-thou-ignorant that the king forbade this thing? 

16. I heard that he was then dying. 

17. I saw that she was weeping. 

The Dative. 

Dative of Person Interested* — ^The person whose interests 
are involved in any action is put in the Dative, generally 
translated for\ bona omnia populd Romano precantur 
they fray for all blessings for the Roman people ; ipsi consul! 
fimgrum volneratum, filid autem alterum oculum effossum 
audid. 

Dative of Person Judging, quidem mfilier fdrmos- 
issima to me [in my judgment) a most lovely woman* 

Dative of Person Possessing. — Generally with esse to ht 
est mihi frater there-is a brother for-7ne^ that is, I have a 
brother. 

IS- 

1, Each-man takes-care for himself. 

2. The temple is situated (perf.) on the right as you enter 

(say to those entering) the city. 
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3. That shepherd has (use ess^ more docks than I. 

4. We have done for thee that which we were able to do. 

5. The boys have {eSiZ) both hoops and balls, witli-which 

they play. 

6. They relate that the boys (dat.) head blazed with 

dames. 

7. It is tme that we have two country-houses. 

8. They indeed have a large multitude of soldiers, 

but we have a most just cause. 

9. The city of (say /()r) these wretched-men has been 

plundered and their houses have been burned 

10. Thou wilt die for thyself indeed happily, but for me a 

great misfortune. 

11. I have two hiends whose (dat.) father and mother 

have died very -recently. 

12. The old-man’s (dat.) right foot feels-pain (do/eo), but 

the other has recovered. 

13. I hear that the boy’s collar-bone is broken. 

14. The doctor writes that my wife’s (dat) eyes feel pain. 

15. He has knocked-out my teeth and broken my slave’s 

head 

Dative of Indirect Object. 

The person whose interests are involved in any action 
is often the I?idirect Object of the action. 

This Dative is found with : 

{a) Transitive Verbs which take an Accusative of the 
Direct Object : gratias agit mihi he gives thanks 
to me. 

(by Intransitive Verbs, Adjectives, and Adverbs : nocent 
Iliis thej^ are-harmful to-others^ amichs tibi friendly 
to-you, congrilenter naturae agreeably to ftature. 

The English has only one oblique case, the Objective ; and this is 
used to translate both the Latin Dative and Accusative; thus in I 
give him it, we must put him in the Dat. in Latin, and it in the Acc. 
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Hence many Verbs which seem to be Transitive when translated into 
English are really Intransitive, and take a Dative : pared tibi I-obey 
yctiy lit. I-am-obedient io-yau. 

The following lines should be learned by heart • 

Command^ ohey^ oppose^ or aid^ 

Spare^ threaten^ pardon^ and persuade^ 

Take Datives- Add give^ tell, and show, 
Please, envy, har77i, displease, and owe, 

Heal, counsel, nubo, studeo, 

Yield, trust, permit, indulged. 

1^^ But mark, Accusatives must go 
With laedd, sand, iubed, 

Delectd, sind, and \uvd. 


1 6. 

L Give me the book. 

2. Thou hast rightly returned thanks to the gods, the 

authors of thy victory. 

3. The father is unwilling to pardon his guilty son. 

4. That wickedness of-yours {iste) has injured you alone. 

5. Calpurnia married Caesar, and Augustus married Livia 

6. Nobody shall persuade me that thou art (inf.) base. 

7. The scouts reported to the general all the plans of the 

enemy. 

8. Tell her what (pi.) I tell to thee. 

9. The wise man said that he who spares the wicked, 

spares not the good. 

10. Let the punishment be equal to the offence. 

11. Many animals are very like human-beings, and some 

human beings are like wild-beasts. 

12. Those who obey the laws of God live most agreeably 

also to the laws of nature. 

13. Be unwilling to envy the rich (pL), but rather envy the 

good. 

14. Flatterers deHght not the truly great (pL). 
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15. If Fabius shall succour us, we shall be able to help 

(luvo) the other consul 

16. His rashness injured our cause much. 

17. The auxiliaries helped our men bravely. 

18. Envy thou the good ; study virtue. 

19. The tribunes angrily (adj.) opposed the bill 

20. It is sometimes wise to be-indulgent to faults, and to 

pardon the guilty. 

Dative with Verbs compounded with a Preposition. 

Most Verbs compounded with a Preposition take a 
Dative of the Indirect Object : amicis defuit he failed {was 
lacking to) his friends ; capiti subduxerat ensem she had re- 
7 noved the sword from my head ; constat sibi he agrees with 
himself {he is consistent). 

Such Verbs are those compounded with the following ; 
ad, ante, con, in, int^r, de, 
shb, shper, 6b, prae, post, a^id rS. 

17 - 

1. Snatch the dagger from him. 

2. The father survived the son many years. 

S. I will endeavour to be present at the spectacle. 
i. Arms indeed they have taken away from us. 

5. Do they believe that courage fails us ? 

6. Nothing was able to withstand the fury of our-men. 

7. We placed-in-the-way of the enemy trees and stones. 

8. Withstand the beginnings of evil things. 

9. Let us bring the ship to shore. 

10. He set Labienus over the other {alter) army. 

11. The giants attempted to place this mountain on that. 

12. Thou hast helped many unhappy-men. 

13. Never will I fail my fatherland. 

14. The rose surpasses all other flowers. 

15. He-iS'Over the treasury. 
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Dative of Use or Purpose Served. 

1. The Dative of Verbal Nouns used to express the 
results aimed at : signum r^ceptui the signal for retreat. 

2 . Predicative Dative. — The Dative of Abstract Nouns 
is used as a Predicate, generally with esse ; a Dative of the 
Person being usually added : exitid est avidum mare nautis 
the greedy sea is destructive for a destruction) to sailors \ 
curae sunt atque labor! they cause care and toil, 

1 8 . 

1. Keep thou the ring as-a-piedge. 

%. They gave me the book as-a-gift 

3. Go thou away : the defence of the town shall be a care 

to me. 

4. To whom was the man’s murder (say the man mur-r 

dered) a gain ? 

5. The destruction of the house was a very great loss to me. 

6. To learn much rather than many things is a profit to a 

boy. 

7. Avarice is the source and origin of many other vices. 

8. The warm sun is a delight to old men. 

9. The death of Hector {fleeter dead) was a grief to the 

Trojans, but a delight to the Achivi. 

10. On all sides they were sounding (cano) signals for 

retreat. 

11. The floods are a very great loss to fanners, 

13, The goose is a [cause of] damage to the crop. 

13. The ant is an example of useless labour. 

14. She will no longer be a pattern for boys. 

15. This will be a reproach to her for ever. 

The Genitive. 

The Genitive with Nouns. 

Connexion in Ge?ieral — Quaestid s5,pientiae an impeiry 
ahout-wisdom \ reqmes laborum rest from toil. 
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Fossession . — CaesMs horti Caemr^s gardens. 

Origin and Cause . — Labor discendi the toil of learning., 
semen belli the seed of the war (from which the war sprang). 

Partiimi. — Bntannorum fortissimi the-bravest’Of-ihe 
Britons, nihil novi 710 7 iews (riotkmg of news). 

Defifiitmi . — The Genitive showing in what a thing 
consists : bonds consulatus the office of-co7isul (lit. of-cofi- 
sjdship). 

Description . — Always with an Adjective accompanying : 
res magni Mboris a7i affair of-great labour. 

The Gen. of Fossessmi is used with esse as a Predicate 
to the Inf. : pauperis est numerare peciis it is the work of a 
poor 771071 to cotmt his flock. 


19. 

1. The competition for [public] offices profits the state 

much. 

2. We have heard that Caesar w^as a man of the highest 

talent in military matters. 

3. He was considered to be also a man of very great 

courage. 

4. The word ‘ virtue ’ has many meanings. 

5. Balbus built a wall of 60 feet in height (acc.) and of 

very great solidity. 

6. If anything unfortunate shall have happened. 

7. The consul coveted the office of the dictatorship. 

8. They relate that Antonios was a man of wonderful 

eloquence. 

9. I say that sleep is a rest from cares. 

10. In the same w^ay we believe that death is an escape 

from cares. 

11. Soldiers wear corslets as-a-protection against mis- 

siles. 

12. In one night the man, of so great speed was he, accom- 

plished a two-days^ journey. 
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13. All reckon that he is of the>highest authofity in the 

senate-house. 

14. To subdue greediness after gain, that-thing itself will be 

a gain to thee. 

15. He believes that pleasure is nothing except a 

release from pain. 

16. It is [a mark] of folly to despise the praise of good- 

men. 

17. It is [a characteristic] of all men to press towards {ad) 

things-forbidden. 

18. It is the whetstone’s [work] to sharpen iron. 

The Genitive with Verbs. 

Certain Verbs, chiefly Transitive, take a Complement in 
the Genitive. 

Genitive of the Charge . — ^Verbs of Accusing^ Convictmg^ 
and Acquitting take a Genitive of ike Charge : ambitus 
accusarS to-acmse ofhnhery. 

Genitive of the Mental Object — Certain Verbs which 
denote pity.^ vexation^ shame^ disgust take a Genitive of 
the Object of the Feeling. These are mis^reri and the 
Itnpersonals : 

piget, piid^t, paenitet, 
taedet, atque miseret : 

mis^rerS tiidrum pity yourfriends, piidet me fratris Pam- 
ashamed ofmy-brother. 

Some Verbs of Remembering., Forgetting^ etc., take a Geni- 
tive of the thing remembered^ etc. ; so admonere to remmd^ 
certidrem flcere to infomn : vivdrum memmi Lremember the- 
livings certiorem me consili fecit he hiforrnedme of his plan. 

Recordor always, and memmi, reminiscor, obliviscor 
often, take an Acc. 

The Gen. of Possession is found with refert it concerns^ 
interest it snakes a difference. In place of the Gen. of the 







Personal Pronouns, the Possessives are used They are 
put into the A31. Fern. ; mea, tiia, sua, etc. : nulliiis magis 
interest quam tha me sahmm esse to no one does it make 
more difference than to you that 1 should be safe) multumhdc 
nostra refert this concerns us fnuch. 


20 . 

1. Gaius has told me that the consul has been accused of 

treachery. 

2. He has been acquitted of treason, but has been con* 

victed of embezzlement. 

S. The defendant is-ashamed-of his baseness. 

4. Who is not weary of marches and watches and fights ? 

5. The deserters informed Caesar of Afranius’ plans. 

^ 6. It is to the interest of the state that we set-out (inf.) 
to-day. 

7. He who forgets living friends does not easily remember 

dead-ones. 

8. It is to our interest to acquit him of the capital-charge. 

9. O blind king, pity me, who am blind equally as {dc) 

thou [art]. 

10. I remember the tune (acc.), but I have forgotten the 

words. 

11. If thou pitiest others, why dost thou not pity me ? 

12. Dido said that she {se) was weary-of marriage- 

torches. 

13. To whose interest is it that I [should] die (inf.) ? 

14. I do not deny that I repent-of the crime 

15. Remind thy brother of my candidature. 

16. O thou who pitiest all, pity also us, most-miserable men. 

The Genitive with Adjectives. 

Genitive with Adjectives- — The Genitive is found with 
many Adjectives, especially (a) Active Participles used 
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adjectivally, and other adjectives containing a Verbal 
Notion. 

Appetentissimus hoiiestatis Host eager for virtue. 
Cupidiis contentioms Longing for miteniion. 

jMens cdnscia recti A mind conscious of right 

(b) Adjectives denoting fulness^ %vant^ pariicipadion or 
owiiership^ remembering^ forgetting^ pozuerjpozverlessness, guilty 
innocence. 

Pienissxmiis piscium Very full of fish. 

Rationis expers Destitute of reason. 

Virdrum proprmm Belonging {peculiar) to men. 

21. 

1. The consul, destitute of a plan, was easily conquered. 

2. It is not peculiar to human-beings alone to feel-pain 

and to feel-joy. 

3. No animal is devoid of these feelings. 

4. At length we came into a garden where was a lake full 

of fishes of-ali-kinds. 

5. I shall not condemn men covetous of glory. 

6. Be mindful of those things which thy father told 

thee. 

*?. He-who is powerless-over himself governs others 
badly. 

8. It is disgraceful to condemn a man innocent of the 

charge. 

9. We have seized this man (being) implicated in the 

crime. 

10. The dog, greedy-after the shadow, let-go the meat 

which he w'as carrying. 

11. Thou hast obtained a friend most devoted to thee. 

12. He w'andered through the land beggared of all things. 

13. Loyal to their general and eager for -the fray, the 

soldiers rushed into battle. 
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The Ablative. 

The Ablative Proper. 

Motion from a Place, — Without a Preposition, 
only names of Towns and Small Islands and rare, domd : 
fugit Corinthd he fled from-Cormfh^ rare advemd / arrke 
from-the-conntry. 

With other words a Preposition must be used ; as, ex 
Asia from Asia. 

Origin.— I6v^ prognatiis descended fromfliipikr. 

Agent. — The Ablative with ab or a is used with Passive 
Verbs of the Agent by whom something is done : laudamur 
^b his, culparnur ab iilis u^e are praised by t/iese, we are 
Mamed by those. 

AM. of Separation. — With Verbs signifying Removing^ 
Depriving.^ etc., especially when compounded with the 
Prepositions ab and de, ex and se : peliere castris to drive 
fromdhe-camp^ armis spoliare to strip ofhis-armonr^ urbe 
exire io-go-oiU ofthc-town. 

AM. of Comparison. — After Comparative Adjectives and 
A.dverbs : quid magis est sax5 durum, quid mollius unda ? 
what is more hard than stone, what softer than water ? 

22 . 

1. Regulus, that most resolute man, was unwilling to return 

from Carthage disgraced, 

2. Thou indeed art descended not from a goddess, but 

from wolves and tigers. 

3. Thou remainest harder than rocks, nor yieldest to my 

prayers. 

4. Ajax related that his father was born of a son of Jove. 

5. Caesar was killed by Brutus and the other conspirators. 

6. What is stronger than a lion, what [is] sweeter thanhoney ? 

7. They have robbed me of my arms and my kingdom, they 

have bereft me of my wife and children. 

8. I shall never paint a picture more beautiful than thine- 
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9. Rarely is found a tree more fruitful in berries tlian the 
mountain-ash. 

10. The chieftain now (lam) angry, knocked the helmsman 

off the ship into the water. 

11. He has already returned from the country, but has not- 

yet gone-away home. 

13. Having departed from Italy, we sailed rapidly home to 
Athens. 

13. No flow'er is more beautiful than the rose. 

14. Many of the ancients declared that their race was born 

of Jove. 

15. No animals are stronger than the lion and elephant 

16. Nevertheless, even the strongest of these are tamed by 

men. 

17. Ivlany of the fugitives vrere killed by their-own-friends. 

18. Who is more false tlian Paris, who robbed Menelahs of 

Helena, his wife ? 

19. It is certain that nothing is more loveable than virtue. 
30. He was found by his friends on the Appian Road, killed 

and stripped of his clothes. 

21. The message was carried from Marathon to Athens by 

Pheidippides, the famous runner. 

22. He reported that the Persians had fled, routed by the 

Greeks. 

33. Sarpedon, though born of Jove, nevertheless perished 
in the Trojan war, killed by Tatroclus. 

24. The wail built by Romiilus was despised by RSmus, his 

brother. 

25. Venus complained that her {szbt) hand had been 

wounded by Diomedes, a mortal. 

The Instrumental Ablatives. 

Ablative of Instrument, — apri dentibus se tutantiir hoars 
defend themselves with-their-tusks. 

Per with the Acc. is used for the means by which anything is done : 
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per dolum hy cm/tf per nuntlum certior factus infonncd by means qf a 
7nesscnjc.\ 

Abiaiire of Came, — maerdrc cdnseiiescebat he-zvas- 
grozvf?ig-o!d zcitligrkf 

AM at IT e of Cost — praesenti pecunia venire to-be-sold for 
ready mo7iey. 

Ablative of A 77imi fit cf Difference, — s5l mnltis paitibiis 
ma/6r est quam luna the-sun is many times larger than the- 
maon. 

AMafiie of Ifdy or Manner, — polliceor hoc vdbis buna 
fide I promise this toy on in good faith. UnlchS there is an 
Adjective agreeing with the Ab!., cum is generally used. 

Ablative of Quality or Description. — Always with an 
Adjective or Pronoun : suinma virtute adulescens a youth 
of the highest virtue. 

Ablative of Attendant Circumstances, or At!. Absolute . — 
Chadniae fugiunt, aqulla veniente, columbae the Chaonian 
doves flee when the eagle comes, or at the coming of the 
eagle. 

Additional Exercises on the Ablative Absolute will be found in the 
next Section. 

23 - 

1. The barbarians had anned themselves (^d) with sword, 

shield, and spear. 

2. He died either of fever or poison. 

3. This tree is ttventy feet taller than that-one. 

4. I know that he was a boy of very great promise (say 

hope), 

5. The conspirators rushed-in w’hile the queen tvas 

supping (abl abs.). 

6. They killed the secretar}’, a young-man of many accom- 

plishments, with their daggers. 

7. The young-man being dead, the queen w-ept, and swore 

that she would avenge him. 

8. Thee we will sing as the day arrives. 

P 
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9. Whst I had bought for twenty denarii^ I sold for an as. 

10. If thou art-unwilling (abl abs.) to help, I at least will 

never desert a cause of so-great glory (gen.). 

11. The rest now i^am) giving-way, the triarii, veterans of 

great resoluteness, restored our men’s (dat.) courage. 

12. The rider having slipped-off, the horse, freed from 

control, lled-away. 

13. This victory cost the king (dat.) both much gold and 

the blood of a thousand soldiers. 

14. While thou art grieving, I am unable to rejoice. 

15. With so energetic and experienced a general, why do 

we fear ? 

16. We shall welcome with much honour an orator of so 

great eloquence. 

17. That which is sold everywhere at a very small price, 

why dost thou buy for a hundred asses ? 

18. That egg is half the size of this (say /ess by a half), 

19. This elm is many feet taller than that. 

20. Demosthenes and Cicero were orators of the highest 

eloquence. 

21. Homer relates that Achilles was killed by Paris with a 

poisoned arrow. 

22. Having set-out from home in the evening, accompanied 

by one slave, he was killed by a brigand vdth a 
dagger. 

23. Who knows-not that Agamemnon, king of the Argives, 

was killed with an axe by Clytaemnestra, his own 
wife, having been first {frius) entangled in a robe ? 

24. It-is-clear that no fires were commanded by Agamemnon, 

but that the fire seen by the watchman had been 
kindled by the conspirators, by order of Clytaem- 
nestra and Aegisthus. 

25. The old-men, even [though] warned by Cassandra, 

nevertheless did not succour the king, being seized 
with panic. 
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26. Why hast thou sold the hinges at half (of; the price ? 

27. He is a youth of unusual talent, but destitute of 

industry. 

28. At how much are mattocks sold ? At two denarii apiece 

(use singuil and a distiibutive numeral). 

29. It-is-agreed among all that his father-in-law was a man 

of consummate audacity. 

30. These things are not sold except {msi) for ready 

money. 

Ablative Absolute i additional). 

The Latin Ablative Abbolute can be used to represent 
English sentences of very various forms, as the following 
examples show. Observe that the addition of a participle 
is not always necessary. 

(The city being taken "i 

I After the city zoas taken | 

; Having taken the city i 

Urbe capta rediit ; jig taken the city , returned, 

After faking the city ; 

\After the taking ^/the city,. 

or, he took the city, and returned. 
Canimo conshle In the consulship of Caninius. 

{In piy opinion you are mis- 
Me mdice falsus n taken 

Without choosing a place for 
Non loco castris capto nec i the camp, or taking-fhe- 

aubpicatd nec litato, in- | auspices, or offeringafa- 

strhunt aciem , voiirabit-sacrifce, they drew 

- up their army. 

Virtutes /acent voluptate do- (The virtues lie prostrate if 
minante \ pleasure is mistress. 

Patre vivo While my father lived. 

The version of each of the sentences, Nos. i — 20 , 
should contain an Ablative Absolute. 


D 2 
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; tdors had been angrily dismissed, the 
i i the king. 

‘r is dead, I reverence his memory. 

3, we will not despair. 
pW ' ng, liberty will perish, 

venit ' has set-out, we must hope for better 
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/j # •; 

faraly^^ ^ 

the Ides of 


1 . 

the 

2 -Who 

3 I will 

4 . He was ' 

5 . I saw IVl 

died' 


t 


I-' 


6. We ro^* , 

sunaia”®' ‘ ' 


7. This ten “ 

8 . The shil » 

9. He retuJ-**' 

10. The fast*-#’ 

hour. 

11. It is [thcr^" '' 

12. Cromuel T I ■ 


Septe*.*- 

13. Infirm of- t> 

14. Within 1-*I 

Athem, #r- 

15. In three • 

the Pi i"i 

16. Has he I f - 

montl " f ‘ 

17. He was | j 
IB. The cavn ; n 
19. This coriai iP 


ad out the soldiers when favoarable- 
^ -yet been offered ? 

^ aying these-things, Catilina w^ent-out 
' use. 

things, depart immediately, 
in-drawn, the consuls go-away to their 

, own risk. 

. we are able to hope for all-things. 

; had at-length been repaired, Caesar 
i across the river. 

,, itf jment the bird was a crow. 

, io nothing if you refuse, 
f ly, the mice do play. 

,i perish with so unhealthy a climate. 

I aired the town, he butchered the in- 

^ ibear these things in the consulship 

ured the chicken, the fox escaped, 
irofits, it is [a mark] of folly to be-wise. 

I 

(B). 

■ l ute is not to be used when the noun 
n has already another construction. 
sam the city whi/e it was bimting 
, I Igrantem (not fiigrante ^), because 
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dtv\ to which refers, is already constructed in the Ac- 
cusative. Similarly, Having captured the €it}\ the consul 
burned it becomes urbem captam cdnstil incendit (not urbe 
capta consul earn incendit) ; I gave the book to him when he 
was a youth adiilescenti (not Mulescente) ei libnim dech ; 
Having done his dni}\ the consul resigned his office funcths 
olficid consul magistratu se abdicavit (not funetd). 

The following examples illustrate both kinds of con- 
struction. 

21. Having died, the man was expensively buried. 

22. Caesar halted since he had obtained a place suitable for 

a camp. 

23. Having captured the city, the army returned to Rome. 

24. Having flung his javelin, let the fetialis depart. 

25. Though Bibulus also was consul, the consuls were said 

(impf.) to be Julius and Caesar. 

26. If you ask nothing, I deny you (dat.) nothing. 

27. If born of the lowest class, how has he attained to the 

consulship ? 

28. While thou art idling, w^e are longing to depart. 

29. Antdnius said that Caesar’s wounds spoke even iettani) 

though he was dead. 

30. If he is innocent, why do 5 ’’ 0 u oppose him ? 

31. IVith head bare and sword drawn he rushed into the 

battle. 


Locatival Ablative. 

The Ablative is used to denote several meanings which 
originally belonged to the Locative. 

Place where. — Except in a few phrases such as terra et 
niM on land and sea, only found with an epithet or 
Preposition : medio oppido iliiit it flotvs through the midst 
of the ioivn. 

Route. — porta Collina urbem intravit he entered the city 
by the Colline Gate. 
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Part or Thing Concerned — capti auribiis et ociilis 
paralysed (lit. seized) in ears and eyes. 

Time at which anything happeyis . — Idibus Sextilibus on 
the Ides of August (See especially Ex. 87 .) 

Time within which . — Roscius multis annis Romam non 
venit for ma?iy years Roscius did not come to Rome. 


25* 

1. Fear seized the soldiers, and they wandered-aboul in 
the whole camp. 

3 . "Who can run if he is lame of one foot ? 

3. I will pay thee the money on the Greek Kalends. 

4. He was walking along the Tuscan street. 

5. I saw ]\Iarcus within two-days after (^uo) his (ei) father 

died. ' 

6. We roam over the mountains both in winter and 

summer. 

7. This temple had been vowed in the Latin war. 

8. The ship was swallowed-up in mid sea. 

9. He returned within two years. 

iO. The faster ships cross from England to France in one 
hour. 

%1, It is [the duty] of a senator to be present in his place. 
18. Cromuellius died on his own birthday, the 3 rd of 
September. 

13. Infirm of purpose, he is of no importance. 

14. Within how-long a lime shall ye be able to reach 

Athens ? 

15. In three days, for we shall sail by the direct [road] to 

the Piraeus. 

J 6 . Has he been at Rome within the last (say these) two 
months ? 

1% He was present at the procession on the Ides of July. 

18* The cavalry were fighting on the left wing. 

its. This corn has come from Holland by the Thames. 
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20. Death often coraes quickly in a moment of time. 

21. She was said to be most beautiful in appearance. 

22. The descent is very easy, but few have been able to 

return by the same road. 

Ablative with Verbs and Adjectives. 

1. With Depofient Verbs . — Six uncompounded De- 
ponent Verbs take the Ablative. 

fungor, utor, and fruor, 
vescor, nitor, potior. 

2. Verbs and Adjectives denoting Want or Fulness take 
the Abl. : pane egeo Lwant breads honore plenhs full of 
honour. 

3. The following Adjectives also take the Ablative : 
^gniis worthy (of \ indignus umaorthy (of), contentus 
contented (loit/i)^ fretus rely mg {o?i), and praedittlS e 7 i- 
doiccd \%vitJi). 

26 . 

1. Having performed his duties honourably, he resigned 

his magistracy. 

2. Relying on these plans, he advanced to battle. 

3. They say that in this land the inhabitants feed on beans. 

4. I was intimate with his brother. 

5. Robbed of his tail, the fox devised a crafty plan. 

6. Using (perf. part.) all his cunning, he said that tails 

were a hindrance. 

7. But he did not gain many votes. 

8. Again the fox employed his cunning, desiring to feed-on 

the -cheese which the crow was holding. 

9. It is better to enjoy things-acquired than to be eager for 

things-denied 

10. Now (ia^n) for many days I have been-(say am) in- want- 

of all food. 

11. [Though] worthy of imprisonmeqt, he enjoys the 

emperor’s friendship. 
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12. He saw as-it-were {quasi) a great sheet full of animals. 

13. Conquerors gain-possession of the body, but they cannot 

subdue the spirit of courageous-men. 

14. [If] contented with a little, thou wilt enjoy greatly the 

blessing of life. 

15. The advantages which thou usest are the gifts of God. 

16. It is very easy to capture a city stripped of its 

garrison. 

17. Lacking both ships and men, we are not able to rely on 

the courage of our soldiers. 

18. He said that she was a woman endowed with consum- 

mate genius. 

19. I was always very intimate with her. 

20. Having gained-possession of the house, they killed those 

whom they found sleeping there. 

Opus and Usus. 

Opils est there is need^ lit there is work^ takes a Dat 
of the Person needing. The construction of the thing needed 
is as follows : 

Either (A) ophs is the Predicate, and what is needed 
the Subject : nobis dux ophs est a leader is what we want 
(lit. the work for us) ; gldnari non opus est there is no need to 
boast (boasting is not the work). Or 

(B) opus is the Subject, and what is needed is put in 
the AbL of the Instrument : glMio opiis est there is need of 
the sword (lit. work to be done by the sword). 

So of Actions with the Perf. Part, especially the Neut 
Part, used Impersonally, properato opus est there is need to 
haste (lit. work to be done by hurrying). 

quid ? in what respect ? (Acc. of Extent) is often added : 
quid opus est gladio ? in what is there need of a swoi^d? quid 
opus est facto ? in what respect is there need of doing ? i.e., 
what ought to be done ? 
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USUS est has the same sense and generally the same 
construction as opus est, but is rare in Classical Prose. 

N.B. — 0/?^! must be used in all the follo-ndng sentences, and wheie 
possible the sentence should be turned with both constructions. 


27. 

1. What need is there of words ? Let us do 1 

2. What is to be done ? There is need of consultation. 

8. They want a chief, we courage. 

4. There is no need to be angry : speak calmly. 

6. He wrote that the matter was urgent. 

6 . The Romans had no need of soldiers, but they wanted 

i^ged) engines. The enemy needed courage. 

7. What thou wastest thou wilt some day need. 

8. We have relied on arms too-long (comp.), now i^am) 

we want the gown. Let arms yield to the gown. 

9 . What dost thou want ? I want nothing. 

10. The-man-who-saiis (part.) on dangerous seas has need of 
caution and of courage. 

Ablative witb Prepositions. 

The following Prepositions take the Ablative : 
ab or a, cum, c5ram, de, 
paiam, procul, ex or e, 
sine, sirnul, pro and prae, 

• To these ^rest atjvu intend^ 
siib, super, in you should append. 

The Ablative must be used even though motion is denoted, if the 
motion is co7zfimd to a certain area : ambulabat m horto he ims walMng 
about (motion) in the garden ; sub mentis radicibus discurnint they rim 
about at the foot of the mountain, 

tgniis 2 {p iOj is generally constructed with the Ablative, but some- 
times with the Gen. : prae can only be used in negative or quasi' 
negative sentences. 

N.B. —Write mecum, tecum, secum, nobIscum, vobiscum, instead 
of cum me, «&c. 
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28. 

1. He was not able to speak for shame. 

2. It is sweet to lie under a shady tree or to wander over 

the sunny hills. 

3. He grows-old far-from his native-land. 

4. Not without hope, but wanting all other things, he 

sailed over the seas. 

5. These things must not be said in-the-presence-of the 

king. 

6. We will escape from the prison without-the -knowledge 

of the jailor. 

7. He says he will attempt the deed either with thee or 

with me, 

8. Peace be with you. 

9. The soldiers w^ere immersed as-far-as the breast. 

10. Formerly they used-to-run (impf.) at Crissa, under the 

hill. 

11. The bird has been flying-round (use pres.) above the 

mountain now-for-a-long-time. 

12. Be-unwilling to exult : not-yet hast thou escaped from 

the wood. 

13. They fight fiercely for their wives and children. 

14. He dares to lie in-the-presence-of his judges. 

15. He was scarcely able to rise for pain. 

16. Let him dwell at Brundisium with me or with thee. 

17. She was scarcely able to look-at me for tears. 

18. His beard hung-down (impf.) as-far-as his feet. 

19. Many birds were fiying-about in the king’s garden. 

20. Does he ride-round in the arena without his father’s 

knowledge ? 

Tbe True Locative. 

Locative of the Place, — Used in names of Towns and 
SnwU Islands \ Romae at Rome^ Rhod! in Rhodes^ Karthagini 
at Carthage \ also Mmi, terrae onlhe^ground^ domi at ho me^ 
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ruri or rtire in-the-mmiry^ belli in-war^ milltiae in-war- 
fa7’e. 

In a metaphorical sense we find aEinxi, as aeger animi 
sick at heart. 

The case-ending for the First declension is -ae, for the 
Second -i, for the Third -i or -e. The Locative is only used 
in the Sing. ; in the Plural the AbL is used instead. 

Locative of -The Neuter of Adjectives de^ 

noting quantity, and a few nouns expressing worthless- 
ness^ are put in the Locative : pani sunt foris anna 
nisi est consilium domi ar7?ts are ivorth-Iittlc abroad unless 
there is wisdom ai-home. 

A Genitive of Price is found in pluris 'worth-tnore, mmoris zeorth 
Uss. It is due to the Locative forms in -i being mistaken for Genitives. 

N.B.— If the Amount is exactly specified, the 
Ablative must be used : hoc sestertio carum est this is dear 
at a sesterce. 

29. 

1. Pindar, the Greek poet, used to dwell (impf.) at 

Thebes. 

2. There is another Thebes in Egypt; there ruins of 

mighty temples have been found lying on the ground. 

3. Most-things are sold at a smaller price in the country. 

4 . Who values the liar even at a hair ? 

5. He was mourning at home sick at heart. 

6. For how much dost thou sell a bushel of wheat? 

7. At so much ? Yes ; the bushel sold for more yester- 

day. 

8. To buy cheap and sell dear (say,/?/* little^ for muck) is 

[the part] of the clever trader. 

9. At Corinth they-used-to-make (impf.) very beautiful 

vases out-of bronze. 

10. We value highly the man tenacious of his purpose. 

11. In Cyprus, at Mycenae, and at Argos the remains of 

ancient cities have been dug-out 
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12. At Olympia, in Western Greece, a statue of Mercurius 

(whom the Greeks call Hermes), made by Praxiteles, 
was found, ^ 

13. This most graceful work is now at Berolinum. 

14. He died at Carthage. His brother also died in 

battle. 

15. The army is now at Veii, which city they are be- 

sieging. 

16. Two sparrows are dear at a den^ius. 

17. He prefers to dwell in the country, I at Athens. 

18. I have at-home some very beautiful vessels which were 

found at Larnaca. 

Comparison. 

In Comparison of two things the Compm^ative of Adf 
jective or Adverb is used. Then there are two alternatives : 

(1) That with which anythmg is compared is put in 
the same case as the thhtg c07npared^ quam being 
used to show the comparison : melior est certa 
pax quam sperat^ victdna certain peace is better 
than hoped-for victory, 

( 2 ) Instead of quam with a Noyninative or Accusative 
(but no other case), the Ablative of Comparison 
may be used : quid molliiis unda ? what (is) softer 
than water ? 

Where ambiguity would arise, only quam may be used : Brutum 
non minus ^mo quam tu, paenS d!xi quam te I love Brutus no less than 
you dOf I almost said than 2 do you. 

Plus, amplius tnore^ minus less^ are often used without 
quam : plus decern pedes fnore tha^i ten feet. 

Where two qualities in the same person or thing are 
compared, the Adjectives (or Adverbs) which express them 
are often both put in the Comparative : contio gratibr quam 
verier a speech mare pleasant thafi true ; but also (as Eng.) 
m^gis grat^ quam vera. 
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30 - 

1. O conquerors, crueller than wolves and tigers. 

2. The gods have not given a happier lot to thee than 

to me. 

3. The kid is dearer to its {suus) mother than thy son 

to thee. 

4. What is stronger than a lion? What is sweeter than 

honey ? 

5. Not always is peace more desirable than honourable 

conflict. 

6. Her (say to her) lips are more {mdgis) ruddy than the 

cherry, her teeth more white than milk. 

7. Jewels are not dearer to the miser than sleep to the 

weary. 

8. The eyesight of the eagle is keener than (that) of men. 

9. The clang of arms is sweeter to the warrior than the 

songs of birds. 

10. Treacher}" wins not more precious things than honesty. 

11. IMany stars which appear very small are in reality 

larger than the sun, 

12. Women are much more tolerant of pain than men 

13. He spake words true rather than agreeable. 

14. His nature is more rash than courageous. 

15. They love a music more wild than pleasant to our ears. 

16. Behold a man cunning rather than wise. 

17. I believe that he is forgetful rather than ungrateful. 

18. He told a long story, rather strange than likely. 

19. Thou wilt learn by-persevering (gerund) rather than by- 

guessing, 

20. The inhabitants of that land live on food more whole- 

some than pleasant. 

21. I love my countr}' more than you (do). 

22. ^Ve do not miss him more than (we miss) Ivlarcus. 

23. This philosopher is subtle rather than wise. 

24. We praise Brutus less than Cassius (did). 
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Adjective for Adverb. 

Adjectives are often used in Latin where English has 
Adverbs. This is always the case where the real reference 
is to some state or condition of a persoit or thing : sciens hoc 
feci I did this knoimigly (I was aware what I did), rem 
taciths praeteris you pass over the matter sile7itly^ i.e., saying 
nothmg about it. 

The Adverb, however, must be used if the Manner is referred to : 
caute fScere to act cautiously ^ in a cautious mamuTi tScite ex^crari to 
curse silently t i.e., not aloud. 


31 * 

1. He killed his own father unwittingly. 

2. He went out of the house in-a-rage, 

3. Never shall I have deceived thee knowingly. 

4. Having approached cautiously, he struck him unex- 

pectedly (adj.). 

5. I wrote unwillingly that-which I grieve to have 

written. 

6. Why hast thou returned home so late ? 

7. The soldiers press-on furiously, butchering the fugitives 

(participle) on-alhsides. 

8. I will encourage him gently ; perhaps he will listen not 

unwillingly. 

9. He is totally overwhelmed with debt. 

10. Having been waked early, we set-out cheerfully towards 

the mountain. 

11. The foot-pad attacked me unawares (adj.). 

12. What I had (impf.) I willingly gave. 

13. He gives t-wice who gives quickly. 

14. Healing this Curio, a cunning man, at-once gaily (adj.) 

offered half of his debt 
16. I came first (/.(?., was first to come). 

16. The mother was killed first, then the infant 
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Special Uses of Adjectives and Pronouns. 

Neuter Adjectives and Pronouns are often Ubed as 
NoiinSj and sometimes with a Genitive depending on them : 
*adversa oranes manent adversities aioait ali • multum fru- 
inentl, plus vini muc/i corn, more wine-, montium alta the 
* heights of the mountains, 

English Nouns denoting or quantity must often 
be rendered by an Adjective in Latin : summhs mons the 
top of the nwtmtam, reliquus exercitiis the rest of the army, 

32. 

1. Much wisdom ; more pride. 

2. The river flows in the bottom of the (adj.) valley. 

3. Dost thou say that the rest of the army has perished ? 

4. The heat of the sun ^is greatest in the middle of the 

day. 

0. Both too much and too little boldness arednjurious 
in a general. 

6. We were wandering through the dark (parts) of the 

forest. 

7. The ship was swallo wed-up in the middle of (adj.) the sea. 

8. The shepherd gave the boy half (adj.) an apple. 

9. The whole of (adj.) the camp was burned in one night. 

10. We had left the rest of (adj.) the books at Miletus. 

11. He has promised to come at the end of the (adj.) 

monih. 

12. I see something written on the back of the (adj.) paper. 

13. He plunged the sword into the front of (adj.) his bmast 

14. The cats were howling on the lop of (adj.i the roof. 

15. 'bhrough the rest of the night we Averc able 10 sleep. 

16. [He] who has more money (gen.), has not therefore 

more happiness. 

17. Too little wisdom (gen.) have they who are-uii willing to 

pay attention to small [things]. 

18. Thou wilt find a vocabulaiy at the end of the book. 
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19. He stood territicd at the end of the house. 

20. An inscription has been engraved on the front of the 

pedestal 

21. Send me whatever thou hast valuable (gen.). 

22. Nothing rich (gen.) or beautiful (gen.) have wr 

at“home. 

Miscellaneous Examples on the Oases. 

33 * 

1. I have not seen him for (since) two-days. 

2. Give me the book which I gave you yesterday. 

3. Wio does not know that he has effected a thing of 

great labour ? 

4. I have heard that she died at Alba. 

5. In my judgment a most infamous crime. 

6. Wear}’ with fasting and our labours at length we reached^* 

the sea. 

7. I know that he is a man of exceptional eloquence. 

8. It is certain that he has now gone to Rhodes. 

9. We have (esse) two-hundred sheep and thirty-three 

oxen. 

10. He has a disposition spoiled by idleness and sloth. 

11. In the winter the ant enjoys a rest from toil. 

12. Who would wish (pres, subj.) to live a hundred years? 

13. The old-woman’s left hand feels-pain. 

14. I heard that the horse was on-sale for a large [sum of] 

money, 

15. Marcus tells me that he has jumped more than 20 feet. 

16. It was our [business] to warn the dictator of this. 

17 . How often have I pardoned you ! 

18. I said that he had done it without our knowledge. 

19. You will not be able to buy the estate for- 2,000 talents. 

20. The barbarians had no engines. 

21. It is certain that she was very-skilled in the art of 

painting. 
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22. The messenger reports that the bridge over the Tiber 
has been broken-up. 

, 23. He was more powerful (verb) at Corinth than at Athens. 

24. I have told him what (pi.) his mother told me. 

, 25. The estate cost me a much larger sum. 

26. She wnites that there is no news. 

27. Go into the garden, wliich lies beyond the stream. 

28. We thanked him in many most complimentary words. 

29. Next to this is a bedroom half as large. 

30. The word courage has another and very dissimilar 

sense. 

31. I believe that he dwells on this side of the Tiber. 

32. Never will I exchange ease for riches. 

33. Why art thou unwilling to spare the innocent ? 

^34. We saw a great cloud above the mountain. 

35. His daughter has married my son. 

36. "What need has the philosopher of riches.? 

37. He was put on his trial for extortion. 

38. It is certain that the enemy will attack us before night. 

39. On alternate days we play foot-ball (abl.). 

40. I heard that he lived-on milk and vegetables. 

41. He plunged the dagger into the traitor’s breast. 

42. She was condemned on the capital charge. 

43. All-men envy his good fortune. 

44. Stripped of his clothes he died of the cold and his 

wounds. 

45. They had carried (duco) a ditch 5 feet wide and 20 feet 

deep round the camp. 

46. This man has harmed no one either by word or deed. 

47. Why dost thou wish to go on a journey so dangerous ? 

48. Their-own rashness has injured many-men. 

49. We wrote that he had {utor) not good health. 

50. He does not {nlMl) pity his-own-family. 

51. I have persuaded him that she is at Rome. 

*52. I believe that Caesar has pardoned all the traitors. 

K 
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53. Having gained-possession of the camp, they burned the 

tents. 

54. Ye remember that cruel crime, of which nevertheless 1 

will remind you, 

55. I know that she has taught Mm music. 

56. All ought to obey the laws, which are a protection to all 

57. Why was life given us, unless it-is-allowed to enjoy it ? 

58. Both thy mother and I grieve-over his death. 

59. It is difficult to trust him who has once deceived us. 

60. We then sailed into a sea crowded with fishes. 

61. He dines on meat, I only on vegetables, 

62. He informed the consul of the plans of Pyrrhus. 

63. Hius-far the people heard him in silence. 

64. Gains sat above (supra) Marcus. 

65. The people received these things with the greatest joy. 

66. Nor was he ashamed of his own cowardice. 

67. Those who indulge themselves are often unkind to 

others. 

68. A much larger crowd fiocked-round the general’s tent. 

69. The poor man remained a whole year in the island (acc.). 

70. The punishment was much greater than the fault. 

71. How canst thou forget so splendid a deed 1 

72. At length they arrived at Leontini, a town which (say 

which fawn) was distant eighteen miles. 

73. I am persuaded (perf.) that he is a hindrance to our 

cause. 

74. They relate that NIurena was a man of moderate talent. 

75. He pitied the other, but this-man he has condemned to 

death, 

76. These two accounts are not consistent, 

77. We had not seen Atticus for (since) three years. 

78. By your leave I will return after dinner. 

79. I am treaty of the worthless fellow. 

SO. I see that wolves are very like dogs. 

81. How many miles can he run in one day ? 
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82. They discharged missiles from horseback after the 

Persian fashion. 

83. They reported that the army was destitute of pro- 

visions. 

84. The fountain stands before the rjsfra near Castor's 

temple. 

85. It is the duty of the rich to succour the poor. 

86. It is impious to conceal such a crime from the magis- 

trates. 

87. At that time I was free from (impf.) all business. 

88. It is peculiar to fishes to live in water. 

89. It is reported that she snatched the dagger from him. 

90. He died the tenth year after. 

91. We had grieved more at that than at Caesar's death. 

92. Many things are wanting to him. 

93. I believe that he is greedy of honour, but devoid of 

talent 

94. He has commanded the cavalry now many years. 

95. Eurystheus imposed upon Hercules twelve labours. 

96. These plums are of a quite different taste from those. 

97. We returned to Italy a few days after. 

98. It is certain that his brother was an accomplice in the 

deed. 

99. In eloquence he easily surpassed all of that time. 

100. Why dost thou try {conor) to hide this from us ? 

101. We spent two months at Cadiz. 

102. I am sick of a fellow so forgetful of duty. 

103. Hereafter we shall boast of greater things. 

104. All things which were the woman's become the man's. 

105. The ship was not able longer to withstand the violence 

of the waves. 

106. Ask him for two books, of which give me one, and I 

will ask him for five books, of which I will give you 
one. 

107. I saw him the third day before he died. 
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108. It is not the custom (gen.) of the Greeks to do such 

things. 

109. To these men it is a delight to climb mountains. 

110. No one ever took a more dangerous leap. 

111. These were easily driven from the camp by our-men. 

112. The Romans hated the name ^king,’ 

113. They report that Caesar has demanded hostages from 

the barbarians. 

114. His father’s death was a great grief to him. 

115. It is certain that the sun is many times greater than 

the earth. 

116. Then they bore the corpse out-of-doors to the tomb, 

which is situated in the iVppian Road. 

117. The goose is destructive (subst.) to the crop. 

118. I believe that the virtue of mercy is not in him. 

119. He will not be able to swim across the river armed. 

120. His return will not be an advantage to us. 

121. He was convicted of bribery, but acquitted of treason, 

122. These ships are sailing to Syracuse, that most famous city. 

123. Having said this, he returned by another road. 

124. It is not to my interest that he be condemned. 

125. He writes that he has discovered a manuscript of the 

best stamp. 

126. How many miles is Ephesus distant from Smyrna ? 

127. What stands-in-the-way of Ms wish 

128. I had abstained from wine for many years. 

129. I hold him in slight-estimation (use parvus), 

130. Pericles will sup at-the-house-of Phidias to-day. 

131. Antonius offered him a crown at the Lupercalia. 

132. Not all-men think that death is lighter than disgrace. 

133. I believe he was then a boy of 15 years. 

134. It is to the interest of both of us that they die. 

135. That famous man governed Athens wisely for many years. 

136. This bird’s song is, in my judgment, sweeter than thr 

nightingale’s. 
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137. Who do 5 ’ou think will buy it at such-a-price ? 

133. It will delight me to help you. if I shall be able. 

139. A very great crowd is shouting outside the theatre. 

140. Born of humble parents he nevertheless obtained the 

honour of the consulship. 

141. We had plenty of food, but too little water. 

142. These birds have screamed above the roof through the 

whole day. 

143. Why do ye hesitate to ask the king for pardon ? 

144. They obtained-possession of a country most fruitful in 

corn and olives, 

145. Never before had I observed the thing. 

146. It is now time to put fire under the p}re. 

147. Who has {essf) not need of food and drink ? 

148. He lives a life fail of terrors and devoid of rest 

149. Not many survived that bloody battle. 

150. When Caesar had been slain, the people threatened the 

conspirators v\ith death. 

151. Who taught thee the Latin language, my son? 

152. Bulls protect themselves with their horns, lions with 

the bite of their teeth. 

153. What remedy against anger hast thou found ? 

154. Many Sabine women were present at the spectacle. 

155. The consul has not-yet been asked his opinion. 

156. Hunger costs little, daintiness much. 

157. It is the duty of all to show pity for the poor. 

158. Thou hast pardoned me, and-so hast taught me mercy. 

159. We need your advice and influence. 

160. Why didst thou not inform me of his departure ? 

161. It is incredible that he has arrived at Ephesus. 

162. That city is more than loo miles distant from the 

camp. 

163. These things will be in no way profitable (subst) to you. 

164. He wrote with very great care things-worthy of immor- 

tality. 
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165. It does not become the master to be too sparing of 

praise. 

166. He and I met Cicero returning to his own house. 

167. They were standing near the temple of Castor. 

168. He died eight days after {postquani) he was made ^ 

consul. 

169. A man absolutely unacquainted with liberal accom- 

plishments. 

170. I know that he has been kept-ignorant of his father's 

death. 

171. Ireland is half as large as Britain. 

172. It is useless to strive against so great forces. 

173. It is [a mark] of brave-men to resist difficulties. 

174. She tried to do it with hands unaccustomed to the 

task. 

175. Go first to the forum, thence home. 

176. In colour and appearance they are. like dogs. 

177. Beyond the mountains lies Tarsus, a most beautiful 

city. 

178. These trees are of no use to the farmer. 

179. He says that he remembers the living, but that he 

cannot forget the dead. 

180. A furious storm fell-on the other ship. 

181. The city of Tarsus is situated near the sea. 

182. Paul, the greatest of the Apostles, was bom at Tarsus. 

183. Ciodius met Milo [as he was] travelling along this 

road. 

184. I am persuaded (perf.) that he will oppose us. 

185. Adversity reminds us of the powerlessness of man. 

186. Ghosts of those whom I have slain hover before (pS) 

my eyes. 

187. He was a man of moderate talent, but of excep- 

tional eloquence. 

1^* Me has a son most enthusiastic after military and naval 
^aikirs. 
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189. We chased the boar through the wood with spears. 

190. He lacks talent altogether, but is a man of greatest 

cunning. 

191. I heard that she said this in the presence of the king. 

192. He has {ess^ arms of extraordinary length, which hang- 

down as far as his knees. 

193. He was killed by his servants by treachery. 

194. With a man like-this {hu) what can we do ? 

195. With-earnestness (adv.), nay, with-the-greatest earnest- 

ness he used to work many hours every-day, 

196. You have written it with care indeed, but not {neque 

tdmen) with the greatest care. 

197. Who is willing to exchange old lamps for new ones ? 

198. With this cry the man walked-through the whole town. 

199. At length he gained possession of the lamp of which 

he had {esse) need. 

200. Perhaps you are-weary of these sentences, the two- 

hundredth having now Q.am) been written. 

PRONOUNS. 

1. The Genitive of the Personal Pronouns (mei, tfii, 
nostri, vestri, siii) is never used in a Possessive 
sense. The Possessive Adjective is used instead. Thus the 
Latin for ‘the pleasure of you alone'^ is tu§, unihs voluptas 
(not tiii). Similarly mea ipsius mS^niis, ‘ my own hand.’ 

2. These Genitives are used Objectively after Sub- 
stantives, Adjectives, Verbs : amor m^i loDe of me (love of 
which I am the object) ; memor vestri mindful of you. 

They are noty however, used Subjectively : my love^ i.e., the love 1 
feel, is expressed by Smor ra$us. 

3. In a Partitive sense (and with omnium), the Genitives 
nostrum,- vestram are used instead of nostri, vestri : nem5 
nostrum none of us. 

The Neuter of Demonstrative and Relative Pronouns is 
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generally attracted so as to agree with its Subject : h5c 
opiiSj hie labor est this is tJie-work^ this is the- toil (not hoc 
labor est), 

34- 

1. This is the duty of thee alone. 

S. None of you is more honourable than Brutus. 

3. There remains for each of us two his own task. 

4. Do this-thing not for the sake of me, but for the sake of 

thy country. 

5. He is ashamed of us. 

6. The lot of us all is the same. 

7. I know that he is now unmindful of me. 

8. We do not repeat of the deed. 

9. Italy is not the fatherland of me alone. 

10. The deed must be done by thy hand alone. 

11. Is not this the task of all of us ? 

12. He gave two sesterces apiece to each-one of us. 

13. This is the book which my father gave me. 

14. None of us will be able to come to-day. 

15. This is the house that my grandfather built. 

16. We cannot praise a man powerless-over himself. 

17. Thou knowest that I am most-devoted-to thee. 

18. Love of oneself is a source of many evils. 

19. I have wounded my own hand. 

20. These crimes have been committed by your own hands, 

villains. 

Certain expressions where the Personal Pronoun is not 
partitive and apposition is employed require particular care. 
Thus there are six hundred of us is expressed by sexcenti 
shmiis {we are six hundred) ; each of us has his own book 
shum quisqu^ libmra habemus {we have a book, each hh own). 
Here quisque is in apposition to nos understood. 

M. Foux of us have come, wishing to play. 

22. How-many are ye ? There are forty of us. 
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23. Each of us will ride on his own horse. 

24. There are two hundred of these -women. 

25. We each study our own books. 

26. There are three and thirty of us. 

27. Take each your own sword. 

28. Forty of us have sworn that we will kill this man. 

29. Has each of you his own sword ? 

30. We shall each endure his own fate. 


Demonstrative Pronouns. 

The following point out with emphasis : — 
hie this (near me) corresponding to the First Person, 
iste that (near you) „ „ Second Person, 

me that (yonder) „ „ Third Person. 

Me is ofeen used of what is mentioned last ; ille of what 
has been mentioned before it, and sometimes (as also zs) of 
what is going to he mentiozied. 

me often expresses approval or surprise ; iste admira- 
tion^ dislike^ or conteznpt, 

is, he^ that^ is quite unemphatic, and is used to avoid 
repeating a Noun. 


Nihil scio de ista re ; hiinc 
roga 

Ilium librum void 
Hie eques, ille phgil 

Sophocles ille 
Iste thus naths 
Redde earn librum quern 
abstulisti 

Magna urbs eaque clara 


I know nothing of that 
matter ; ask him. 

That is the book I want. 

The one is a rider, the other 
a boxer. 

The faznous Sophocles. 

Your fine son. 

Restore the book you took 
away. 

A great city and a famous 
one. 


idem the same is used with qu! (quae, quod), atqne, and 
ac (but not ac, if a vowel follows) in the sense of the same 
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as : haec ^vls eadem est quam videram this bird is the same 
as I had seen \ idem est atque semper fuit he is the same as he 
always %vas, 

idem is also used idiomatically as follows : vir innocent- 
issimiis idemque doctissimiis, ‘ a most simple-minded man 
and at the same time very learned/ 


35« 

1. Have you seen the famous PSricles ? 

2. You have gained much praise by that-grand victory of 

yours. 

3. These virgins were wise, those foolish. 

4. Return to me the (pron.) book I lent you. 

5. It was by that road that he went-away (no rel. clause). 

6. That book of yours pleased me much. 

7. I hate that-fellow. 

8. This is the same house as we had inhabited before. 

9. That-fellow Clodius will always be the same as he 

now is. 

10. A small city but at-the-same-time a most charming 

one. 

11. This (not hk) disturbs me, that he went away so 

suddenly (acc. with inf.). 

12. One-thing (not mms\ however, I fear — lest he may 

have died (perf. subj.) already. 

13. The daughters are learned and at-the-same-time most 

beautiful. 

14. That was not the legion they conquered (no rel. clause). 

15. She is not now the same as she was formerly. 

16. He gave me three large apples, and sweet ones too. 

17. One thing I grieve-at, that Gains laughed. 

18. These cities are very old and famous too. 

19. I should-like (vMm) to break that-feilow's (dat) ankles. 

20. These trees are the same as they always were. 
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Eefiexive Pronouns. 

The Reflexive Pronouns always refer to a Subject This 
Subject (which is always of the Third Person) is — 

{a) Usually the Subject of the Sentence (or Clause) : de 
turri sua se pro/ecit he threw himself from Ms cam tcrwer ; 
sceiiis est mortem sibi consciscere it is a crime to compass 
one's own death. 

(b) In Dependent Clauses se and suns may refer to the 
subject of the Principal Clause, They are then trans- 
lated in English by him^ her.^ &c. : orant Caesirem iit sibi 
subv^niat they implore Caesar to help them. 

(c) se and suns may always be used, both in Principal 
and Dependent clauses, to translate himself S:c,, his oum, 
Szc., if m ambiguity results from so doing. 

In other cases he, him^ his^ &c., are to be rendered by Is or ill6 

ipse self is used of all persons. It generally agrees 
with the ■word it emphasises : non ego Si s^d sibi ips^ 
nocmt */ did not injure him, but he (injured) himself \ 
miseret me non vestri sed mei ipsius, ^ I pity not you but 
myself^ ; ipse venit ‘ he comes of himself j homo ipse est 

it is the very man.’ 

Note that ips^, if used with se, suus, generally follows those wards, 
3 ^- 

1. I have heard that he deserted his own son. 

2. Thou pitiest not me but thyself. 

3. This bird is said to devour its own heart. 

4. She has said that she will come. - 

5. He killed not his friend but himself. 

6. This man did not kill himself: his friends killed him in 

the senate*house, 

7. His own wife killed this man by poison. 

8. A few, however, believed that she was innocent of the 


crime. 
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9. It is piteous to perish in one’s own house by the craft of 
one^s own relations. 

10. I fear not about your courage, but about his loyalty. 

11. It was infamous that he was deceived by their treachery. 

13. Whosoever is-confident-in himself will not fear their 

threats. 

13. The queen came of herself, and addressed the sick man 

kindly. 

14. If ghosts do not return to the earth of themselves, 

assuredly they will not come at-the-request (abl) of 
trifiers. 

15. He is not ashamed of his own wickedness. 

16. Marcus declares hat he is- weary of this business. 

19. I suppose that he is mad, for he affirms that he is the 
grandfather of Julius Caesar. 

18. The doctor says that this madness seized him on-the- 

announcement-of the death (abl. abs.) of his son, 

19. I believe that he is skilled in this game, although he 

says that he has never played it. 

20. Although his friends declare Socrates to be very wise, 

he himself says that he knows nothing. 

21. He believes that Apollo spoke the truth (neut. pL) 

about him. 

23. He said that the brigand had robbed him. 

23. He says that she gave him the book. 

24. She denies that she gave him the book. 

25. I am sure that she gave it him. 

26. He hopes that she will marry him. 

29. Her mother says that she will not marry. 

28. The girl herself says that he is unwilling to marry her. 

Alims. Alter. Ceteri. 

ABfis means mother of several ; alter another of two^ 
ike other of two, or the one of two ; cetSri means the rest ; 
altStl (pi) means the other party. 
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1 I wish to buy another horse : these are too-spirited. 

2. She was wise j the rest were foolish. 

3. The one house is Marcus’, the other Gaiiis’. 

4. The barbarians retreated by the other road 

5. He gave the one horse to me, the other to my 

brother. 

6. The other-party fled by another road. 

Scipio and Publius have arrived by another road. 

8. These now weary gave-way, but others came-up. 

9. One of the consuls declared that he would- not {nolo) 

fight. 

10. Many were killed (abl abs.), the rest retreated. 

11. The one is going home, the other to the country ; the 

rest I shall retain with me at Rome. 

12. Cassius spared one of the conspirators, and killed the 

other. 

13. Let others praise Corinth ; this is the city which I love 

(no rel. clause), 

14. I have sent some of the books to Athens ; the rest are 

here. 

15. Cicero was a famous orator; no other was more 

eloquent than he. 

16. These he kept in the camp, the other-troop he led- 

out, 

Uter, Uterque, &c. 

Latin uses diiferent Pronouns to express one of two and 
one of several 

Referring to two. Referring to several, 

uter? whicM qms? which I who I 

uterque ? each^ both, quisqu^ each of several. 

utercumque whichever. quicumque whoever. 

utervis whichever youf lease, quivis which you please, 

altSr the other, alihs another. 
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neuter neither. nemo none, no one. 

alt^riit^r one or the other. 


Homm liominum utrum lau- 
das? teumque 
Utrum^ls elige ; aitemm m!hi 
habebo 

Alt^r alt^ri invident 
Centum milites ^liiis siip^r 
Mnm corriiemnt 
Stlum cuiqu^ reddatur 


Which of time men do you 
praise ? Both. 

Choose which you please \ I 
will have the other myself. 

They envy one a?iother. 

A hundred soldiers fell, one 
upon another. 

Lei each have his own (pro- 
perty). 


Kote that, as in the last example, quisqiiS always follows the 
Reflexives. 

38- 


1. Which brother of the two has died ? 

2. I believe that both have perished. 

3. Neither w^as-present in the senate to-day. 

4. Behold two golden apples ; take which you please. 

5. Give one or the other to the victor. 

6. I saw two maidens ; each was bearing a pitcher on her 

head. 

9. Here [two] twin brothers fought; the one killed the 
other. 

8. "Which of these two speeches do you prefer ? 

9. I have beard neither (speech). 

10. Read to me which of the two you please. 

11. I know the citizens of that town; they always envy one 

another. 

12. Which of the two sisters did he marry? 

13. I know not : one or the other afterwards married Gaiiis. 

14. Is it certain that each of the two daughters is un- 

married ? 

15. Give me one or the other of {eof) these books : keep the 

other for yourself. 

16. Each the two camps has been burned. 
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17. Let each-man bring his own provisions. 

18. Very-great fear fell on each-party, when they saw these 

things. 

19. One took one ball, one the other; I had neither. 

30 . Behold two garlands ; take which you please. 

31. Let each take-care for himself. 

33. Each was carrying his-own-goods on his back. 

S3. Saying this, each offered himself as a hostage. 

24. Each carrying his-own children on his shoulders, they 

went out of the town. 

25. Who will deny that each man is accustomed to consult 

for himself. 


Indafiiiite Pronouns.— -A. 

aliquis refers to a quite indefinite person or thing : 
someone^ some; dixerit Sliquis someone may say. It some- 
times expresses considerable emphasis : sese iliquem crMens 
thinking himself somebody. 

quis someone, anyone, some, any, is frequent after si, ne, 
niim ? &c., and can never stand first in a sentence. 

N.B. — (i) Aliquis is much more emphatic than quIs. {2) It 
should be avoided in Negative clatises. 

nescio-quis (declined as one word) is someone or other, 
/ don^t know who. It often expresses indifference or con- 
temft. 

quidam, certain, a certain one, is used of dehiute persons 
whom we do not mention more particularly : quidam rhetor 
a certain rhetorician. 


Note the following, which refer to number or quantity : 
Aliquot servi Saeral slaves. 

Hon nulls pars mllitum A certain part of the troop. 
Hon nitht! tim§5 I am somewhat afraid. 

quisquam (Noun-Adj.) anyone (at all) and tillfis 
‘(Noun-Adj. and Adj.) any (at all) are only used in Principal 
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sentences which contain a Negative or imply one, i.e., 
sentences with vix scarcely and the like, Questions implying 
the answer iVh, &c. : 

Nihil quemqiiam laedo J do no hanm to anyone. 

hium ulla res atrocior fuit ? Has there been anything jnore 

dreadful ? 

Quisquam and iillus are used after si in dependent clauses. 

, quivis and qiiilibet mean anyone you please \ eli‘^e 
quern vis choose anyone you please, ^ 

N.B.-Qms and qui (mdefinite) and their compounds have often 
two forms for Nom. Masc, and Nom. and Acc. Neut. Sing. The forms 
qufs, quid, are used suhtantwally, the forms qui, quSd, adjectivally-. 
aiiquit/ something*, aiiqu^c/ facmus some great deed*, si quid if any* 
thing ; si qnCd cannen audiv^rSt tfhe had heard any soiig, 

39* 

1. Give me any book you please. 

%, Several sailors leaped-down into the water. 

3. Someone told me that Caesar had now returned. 

4 . Somebody-or-other cried-out that liberty had perished. 

5. If anyone denies this, let him bnng witnesses. 

6. I do not believe that anyone wished his death. 

7. It is not true that anyone has discovered such a methoc 

8. I saw somebody-or-other holding a dagger. 

9. It has not been reported that any deserters have bee 

caught 

10. Anybody-you-please can perform a thing so easy. 

11. They killed with arrows several birds of a strange kind 

12 . Scarcely anyone was present at-his death, except i 

certain slave whom he had loved. 

13. If anyone knows anything contrary to these-things, le 

him speak. 

14. In the lake were a few fishes which we with-difficult 5 

caught with hooks. 

15. I deny that anyone is-able to lift so-great a weight 
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16. Thou must uot murder anyone. 

17. Thou must-not-bury {imper.)the corpse within the wall& 

18. I found there scarcely any water. 

19. Has Rome suffered any disaster so terrible ? [No.] 

20. Do you want any gold (gen.) ? 

21. Who does not wish to be somebody ? 

22. There we met a certain L^pldhs^ a most courteous man. 

23. If anybody saw the deed, let him speak, 

34. We saw several fellows of the lowest sort standing* 
round. 

25. He has never injured anyone by word or deed. 

26. Have you ever before seen anyone so strong. 

27. Somebody or other told me that Caesar had led his 

army across the Rubicon. 

^8. But have we received any news ? someone may ask. 

29. I do not believe that any crime more dreadful has been 

committed. 

30. Does he say that he will-not (nolo) go ? But it is neces- 

sary that someone go immediately. 

Indefinite Pronouns.— E 

Reciprocal action is expressed by 

Alii alia affirmant One says one things one another. 
Alius super Oium One upon another. 

Alter alteri invident They envy one another. 

But alter can only be used when two persons or two sets of persons 
are in question. 

One amther^ each others are also expressed by int^r with se, 
nos, VOS, as, inter se diligunt they love one anotlur, 

Optimus quisque civis The best citizens, 

Tertio quoque verbo At every third word. 

If each means each one taken singly^ singiiH must be used : singuii 
singulonim d^orum sScerdotes sunt there is am priest to each god ; 
ftescit in dies singiiios hostium num^rus the number of the enemy grmfs 
each (or every) day. 
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4a 

1. One loves one thing, one another. 

2. They were falling headlong (^d|.) one upon another. 

3. They will bring gifts, some one, some another. 

4. Then the soldiers began to kill each other. 

5. Let us assist one another. 

6. The two brothers hated one another. 

7. The festival returns every third year. 

8. He threw the best citizens into prison. 

9. We were not able to recognise one another. 

10. One strives about one thing, one about another. 

11. They received each-singly a penny. 

12. Why do ye envy one another ? 

13. It becomes not brothers to injure one another. 

14. He plundered all the richest citizens. 

15. All the bravest soldiers were still holding the camp. 

la As every tenth name was pronounced (abL abs.), one of 
{ex) the soldiers was led-away. 

17. Some-things delight some-men, other-things others. 

18. The father and son assisted one another. 

19. We gave each of the boys (singly) a ball. 

20. These things rouse all the worst citizens to sedition. 

21. They rushed out of their houses, one in one direction, 

one in another. 

22. They swore they would not betray one another. 

23. I know that these two brothers have not-yet pardoned 

each other. 

24. He attached to himself all the most infamous rogues. 

25. Give him a draught of milk every four hours. 

Co-ordinate Conjnnctions. — A.- 
Qtl§ couples more closely than et. 

atqngCac only before consonants) emphasises the second . 
member i vir at^u^ miiHSr a man and a woman besides* 
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In coupling several words^ it is usual to omit the con- 
junction with all or to insert it with all. 

Clariis fortuna dpibhs fide 
Clarhs fortuna 6pibhs 
fide 

In coupling hm Subsianiives or Adjectives^ a conjunction 
must be used, even if omitted in English. 

Homo im probus et audax A hold bad man. 

Multi St potentes viri Many powerful men. 

aut is used where it is important to insist on the 
difference ; vel and ve (always appended to a word) arc 
used where it is not important to insist on the difference ; 
Sive (or sen, only used before consonants) is used chiefly to 
correct w'hat has preceded, and is generally followed by 
potiiis rather. 

Either. ... or is expressed by doubling the con- 
junction : aut . . . aut, vM . . . vel. 


Illustrious for his fortum^ 
his wealthy and Ms trusi 
worthiness. 


41, 

1. Let us cultivate knowledge and wisdom. 

2. Few men are illustrious-for (say by) wisdom and wealth 

[besides]. 

3. A bold energetic man. 

4. In this country are many ancient cities. 

5. I should prefer to be either Caesar or nobody {nullits). 

6. Bring a horse or a bullock. 

7. He is a very- dear friend to me, or rather a second self 

(alter ego). 

8. Take, O victor, either the horse or the goblet. 

9. If thou wishest sword or helmet, behold I have both ready. 

10. I know- him, a fat red-faced boy. 

11. Nay, he is a thin dark boy. 

^12. Caesar used to hate thin silent men. 

13. Do (i.e.y conquer) or die 1 
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14. Return, my son, either with this or on it 

15. Siingers generally choose smooth round pebbles* 

16. The wall is built large square stones. ♦ 

B.—Nam, enim, sed, autem, &c. 

F^r is expressed by nam and enim; nam being 
generally used to introduce an explanation or illustration^ 
^nim to introduce a reason : Mem fratri placiiit ; nam eum 
quoquS cdnshlhi my brother %oa$ of the same opinion ; for I 
consulted him also. 

Of all the conjunctions which mean buf^ autem is far the 
weakest, and indeed is frequently an equivalent for the 
English and*, multos secum librds atthlit, dhos autem 
mihi dMit he brought a number of books with him^ and gam 
me two. It must often be inserted where there is no con- ^ 
junction in the English: hie pontem faciendum curavit 
forma autem e/iis haec fuit here he caused a bridge to he built 
Its form was the following. 

li opposition is to be expressed, sed or veriim is used. 
Strong opposition is marked by at. 

And not is to be expressed by nec or neqne ; but not, 
by uec, neque, neque vero, or neque taanen. Similarly 
n^c unquam, neque quisquam, are to be used for and (or 
hui) neioer, and (or but) no-one. 

N.B. — Neither ^nim nor autem can begin a clause or a sentence, 
and both generally stand in the second place. 

42 . 

1. Give one apple to me and two to her. 

2. Plato is my friend, but truth more {magts) a friend. 

3. I would willingly die {mortar) for Marcus, I love 

him so-muchu 

4. Thou hast said many-things, but few to the point 

5. I did not say ^ bees/ but ^ birds.' 

i. In the hrst book he speaks about the nature of the 
country, and in the second about the inhabitants. 
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7. They questioned the boy, did mf receive an 

answer. 

8. I know Scipio well : his son married my sister. 

9. I have traversed the whole city, and have seen dis- 

turbance ?/£?where. 

10. The inhabitants they led aw’ay into slaver}*, and the 

town they burned. 

11. I was walking to the forum, he to the Temple of 

Mars. 

12. He was speaking a-long-time, did mi persuade 

anjifody. 

13. He promised to sup with {dpud) me, but did not come, 

14. Love him much, for he has often assisted me. 

15. He was acquitted of treason not by one vote hut by 

many. 

16. He was condemned of extortion, but not by many 

votes. 

17. Yes, I heard him ; he was delivering his speech in the 

forum. 

18. Bring with you herbs, but not wine. 

19. He spoke with great effort, but no one \Yas able to hear 

him. 

Ne quidem, Nedum, Qnam maximus, &c. 

Ne . • . . quidem, meaning mi even^ must always be 
separated hy the word they emphasize : ne mors quidem not 
even death. 

Nedum (not to speak of) means much more or muck kss^ 
according to the context : impSres cohorti, nedum toti exer- 
Citiil nnequai to a cohort, not to speak of the whole army ; 
v^nia nedum laud^ omnino indignum not deserving of pardon, 
not to speak of praise. 

Quam is used with Superlatives to express the 
highest possible degree \ itinMbiis quam maximis with the 
• longest possible marches. 
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43- 

1* Not even thou, Antonius, wilt persuade me. 

2- I hear that not even Brutus is faithful to me. 

3. Not even thy friends will believe thee. 

4, He has done the most disgraceful deed possible. 

6. Let us return home with-all-possible speed. 

6. This-man declares that not even princes are always 

happy. 

7. I-call-to-witness all the wisest-men of Athens, not to say 

of the whole of Greece. 

8. The-battle-was-fought as-keenly-as-possible. 

9. IMs-certain that he does not excel Pyrrhus, much 

less Alexander. 

10. They were unable to seize, much less to kill him. 

11. Not even by giving hostages (abl. abs.) were the Gauls 

able to obtain peace, 

12. I consulted the wisest men possible, but not even they 

could tell me. 

13. He is not equal to Hortensius, much less to Cicero. 

14. There we endured the greatest possible heat 

15. Not even so great a disaster was able to crush '^the 

Romans, 

The Finite Verb. 

Insertion of Pronouns. — ^The Third Person of a 
Verb requires the insertion of a Pronoun where it would not 
be dear to what Noun it referred : Balbiis uxorem ducit, 
proximo mens^ moritur Balhus marries a wifty she dies in 
the folteming month. 

If were not put in, montiir would refer to Balhus, the Subject of 
the preceding sentence. 

Inbefinite Use of the Persons. — An Indefinite Sub- 
ject to a Verb, oneypeoj>/e, etc., is expressed by — 

(a) First Person Plural : quae volumes libent^r 
crgdimUs one readily bdieves mhat one wishes. 
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{b) Third Person Plural, of Verbs of saying, etc: 

hoc vnlgo credunt people believe this generally. 

(4 The PaSSiYO Voice : rex diligfthr people love 
the king. 

(d) Second Person Singular of the Subjunctive i 
amentem ilium putes one would think him a 
madman. 

44. 

1. The king has a fair daughter; she is wiser than her 

brother, 

2. You are the man who killed Marcus, a Roman citizen. 

3. One cannot sufficiently admire Cicero^s eloquence* 

4. One would not easily believe a fool 

5. People blame fortune, not themselves. 

6. One fights most bravely for those whom one loves. 

*7. Thou art braver than a lion ; I am wiser than a serpent. 
8* I am [he] who taught (ist pers.) the bird to speak. 

9. He is at Rome with my sister ; she will return in two 
years. 

10. One cannot obey the good and the bad at the same 

time. 

11. People say that Caesar is not dead* 

12. One-would-think that the animal is very timid- 

13. One gives twice if one gives quickly. 

14. People are accustomed to hght for their fatherland. 

15. Thou wilt be drowned, but I shall swim safely. 

Impersonal Verbs. 

The following five Impersonals : 

J fAccnsative of Person, 
piget, pndet, paemtet Ge^^itive of Mental Object, 
taedgt atque nusgret j [ infinitive of Verb : 

as paemtet me facti / am sorry for what has hem done ; 
piidSt dIcSrS I am ashamed to say. 
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paenlt^t iKay also take a Keuter Pronoun : hoc me paenit^t T am 
liissaiisfed wiih this. misSrgt does not take the Inf. 

N.B. — These Verbs often represent Personal Verbs in English : 
taedet me vitae lam weary of life. 

45* 

1. I am wear}' of marches and toils. 

2. We are ashamed of our faults. 

3. It disgusts me to tell of my son’s deeds. 

4. The maiden is not sorry for her father’s death. 

5. The miserable are weary of life. 

6. Few repent of a kindness [done]. 

7. I have heard that he is not ashamed of the crime. 

8. Thou pitiest me. 

9. Why dost thou not pity thyself? 

10. O thou who pitiest all, why dost thou not pity us most 

miserable-men ? 

11. It is snowing : I shall now go home. 

12. Tithonus was weary of everlasting old age. 

13. It is irksome to a wise man to converse with a fool. 

14. Behold a god whom Jupiter pities not. It is Pro- 

metheus. 

15. He stole fire, and does not repent of the theft, 

16. Neither is he ashamed of his punishment, because he 

benefited mortals. 

17. I am ashamed to hear that he is disgusted with his 

work. 

18. It-is-growing-light ; it is time to set-out 

19. They are weary of peace ; we of war, 

20. Who does not pity the unhappy maiden ? 

21. He saw many who were weary of battles and sieges. 

22. I have not found many who are weary of life. 

28. He punished none of those who were sorry for their 
crimes. 

24. Wto will pity a king who has betrayed his-peopk {sMs). 
^ ptied the other. 
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Impersonal Verbs (conti^iued). 

The following list gives the construction of Nouns and 
Verbs with the chief Quasi- Impersonals : — 


accidit happens^ D. Pers. ; lit w. 
Subj. 

apparet is plain, as liquet, 
constat is established, is eertain, 
Inf. w. Acc. 

convt;nit is agreed, lit Subj. 
is suitable. Inf. ' 

dtet is becoming, Neut. Pron., 
Acc. Pers.: Inf. 
ded^cet is unlwommg, as dlicet. 
ev^nit happens, as accidit. 
est happens, is poisihle, lit Subj. 
exp^dit is useful, D. Pers. : tit Subj. 


fit happens, as est. 
fuvat delights, Acc. Pers. : Inf. 
Iibet pleases, Neut. Pron.: Inf. 
licet is allowed, Neut. Pron,, D. 

Pers.: Inf., or tit Subj. 
liquet is plain, Neut. Pron., D. 
Pers.; Inf. 

oportet is right, Neut. Pron., Acc. 

Pers. : Inf. or tit Subj. 
placet pleases, D, Pers. : Inf. oi 
tit Subj. 

restSt remains, D. Pers. : tit Subj. 
s^uitur follows, tit Subj. 


The Third Person Singular of the Passive is frequently 
used impersonally : luditur there is playing, playing goes on\ 
pugnatum est there was a battle. 


46. 

1. Fighting-is-going-on near the bridge. 

2. It happened that I was writing. 

3. A good citizen ought (yportct) to obey the laws 

4. It is established that the king is now dying. 

5. They came (pass, impers.) into the senate-house. 

6. A battle-was-fought at Cannae, where Hannibal defeated 

Paullus. 

*7. It delights one to study literature. 

8. It is possible that he may conquer. 

9. It is plain that the one has killed the other. 

10. A game-was-being-played on the broad sand. 

11. The running-takes-place in the Campus Martius. 

12. It remains to complete the rest of (adj.) the task. 

13. We are not allowed to go out at night. 

14. The people are-delighted to see the general returning 

victorious 
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15. A king ought to rule the citizens justly. 

16. You are not allowed to act in this way. 

17. It is useful for you to do this, 

18. It follows that no one becomes very bad suddenly* 

19. You will not be allowed to depart. 

20. It is certain that Antonius perished in Egypt. 

21. How happens it {qul fit) that no one saw him? 

22. It is not right that she (should) be deserted. 

23. This becomes thee not. 

24. They will be allowed to go in. 

25. It remains to ask Cicero his opinion. 

26. There-was-shouting in the city, but in the palace there 

was-silence everywhere. 

27. The consul wras not permitted to set-out. 

28. It is right for young men to venerate the old {senex), 

29. Shall I never be allowed to reply ? 

30. It is certain that Queen Anne (Anna the queen) is 

dead. 

31. Resistance-is-shewn (resist^ by the infantry. 

The Passive Voice. 

Intransitive Verbs can only be used impersonally in the 
Passive. Thus Brutbs Cassiiis Caesari invident Brutus 
and Cassius enty Caesar , becomes a Brut5 et Cassio Caesari 
invidetur Caesar is envied^ envy is felt towards Caesar, by 
Brutus and Cassius ; captivis parsum est the captives were 
spared. 

Note that if the Intransitive Verb governs a Case 
(as Caes^ above), that Case is retained with the Passive. 

’ 47 . 

1. Ye are envied. 

2. Certain of the captives were spared, 

3. Even thieves are trusted (crido) by their own people. 

4. The cause of Liberty will be injured. 

& The weak are indulged by the strong. 
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6. Not yet has he been persuaded 

7. The innocent will be pardoned. 

8 The dictator is envied by his friends. 

9. The State is injured by speeches of this kind. 

10. He will not be persuaded by his brother. 

11. He is favoured by all. 

12. This plan had been injured by the consul's rashness. 

13. The women and children will be spared. 

14. The guilty will not be pardoned. 

15. He must be trusted {credo). 

16. The proposers of the plan must not be trusted. 

17. Neither the ringleader in the conspiracy, nor the rest 

must be spared. 

18. A prudent man^s prosperity is often envied by those 

who are less wise. 

19. Brennus will be resisted by the Romans. 

20. Of {ex) the captives no one was spared. 

Passive Voice {continued). 

The Passive is often used, especially in old writers and 
poets, to denote an action performed by the Subject on 
itself : exerceor I exercise myself, recreor 1 ref resh myself 
Many of these Passives are to be translated by an 
English Intransitive Verb : rumpor I burst, pascor I feed, 
volvor I roll. 

48. 

1. The soldiers were refreshing themselves in the water. 

2. The lake has burst. 

3. The river rolls and will roll for ever. 

4. The swine are feeding in the wood. 

5. Who is-ignorant that the w’orld moves ? 

6. The soldiers were exercising in the forum, 

7 . The bladder inflated too-much suddenly burst. 

8. The helmet had rolled down from the top of the rock. 

9. The ancients did not believe that the earth moved. 
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10. These refresh themselves with water, those with wine. 

11. The earth revolves once every day {singulis diebus), 

12. The enemy were not-yet moving. 

13. The frog almost burst, being desirous of imitating the 

bull. 


Special Uses of the Tenses. 

I. The Present and Imperfect are used for actions of 
general or frequent occurreme\ Paus^nias epulabatiir mor^ 
Persarum Fausanias used-to-banquet in the style of the 
Persians, 

II. The same tenses, especially the Imperfect, are also 
used of an action purposed or attempted^ but not carried out : 
quid me terres ? why do yoii irydo frighten me ? sedabant 
tiimultus they irieddo-allay the outbreaks. 

This use affects the translation of many Verbs. Thus : dSdi is I 
gave; but do, dSbam, often mean I offer I offered. 

III. They are also used with /am already^ and similar 
Adverbs, of actions which have been going on for some time : 
annum /am audid Cr^tippum I have been already hearing 
Craiippus for a year^ /amdudum tibi adversab^ I had long 
been opposing you. 

IV. The Present is often used vividly in speaking of 
past events ; /ugurtha valio moema circumd^t Jugurtha sur- 
rounded the walls with an entrenchment. 

This use is called the Historic Present. It is regularly found with 
dmn whilst. 

49- 

1. He offered a cup to the king. 

2. The son tried to kill his mother. 

3. She herself for-a-long-time has been opposing him, 

4. They used to-iie-in-waitTor each other. 

% While the old man offered a cup, a slave spoke. 

i. I have been dwelling here a year now. 

% Tlieii the infantry fled, and our cavalry tried to pursue 
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8, He had been serving the State now-for-a-long-tirne. 

9. The soldiers were trying to ascend the walls. 

10. Canutus tries to calm the waves. 

11. He was trying to escape through the garden while we 

were searching the house. 

12. We have been fighting ten years now. 

13. Wise-men used to deny that the earth was round. 

14. The queen declares that she has been reigning now- 

fifty years. 

15. While you were delaying in the country^, your wife died. 

16. The Greeks used to call all other nations ‘barbarians. 

17. I had long been declaring that the man was dead. 

18. I have been at Brundisium ten days now. 

19. I have long been trying to persuade Brutus that Caesar 

is an enemy to the Republic. 

20. While the cat slept the mice escaped. 

THE MOODS. 

Imperative. 

N.B, — In this Exercise, if the English Imperative of the 
Second Person is negatived, translate by noli with infinitive : 
noli invidere do not (i.e. he univilhng to) enzy. (But see also 
next Exercise.) 

Ne with the Imperative (as ne crede do not believe)^ 
though regular in Poetry, is not found in Classical Prose. 

50 - 

1. Obey, my son, the words of thy mother. 

2. Do not those thing.s which displease lier. 

3- Laugh and sing, ye shepherds, beneath the beech. 

4. Do not spare, most brave general, thy country’s foe. 

5. Do not trust a treacherous friend. 

6. Follow me, comrades ; so shall we escape. 

7. Write-down what these witnesses say. 

8. Thou must-kill the man, thy guest. 
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9. Do not (ye) deny that the money has been lost 

10. Thou must-be-heedful, Cato, for thy foes are trying to 

destroy thee. 

11. Despise not a poor man \ flatter not the rich. 

12. Be good, my daughter j do not despise duty. 

13. Fight bravely, comrades, so shall we gain the victory. 

14. Run home at full speed, and tell my wife that I am in 

the city. 

15. Lead us home, Scipio \ we are weary of this war. 

Subjunctive of Desire. 

Subjunctive of Desire {Negative ne). — This is 
found — 

(1) In Wishes or Hopes : moriar may I die! iitinam ne 
felix sit O that he might not be happy ! iitinam ne quid tal^ 
accidisset would that nothing of the sort had happened ! 

( 2 ) In Requests or Commands : ne feceris h5c pray do 
not do this ; ab^at let him go away ; ne abeat let him 
not go away ; hoc ne faciamus let us not do this. 

As stated under the previous section, Negative Requests 
or Prohibitions in the Second Person are not expressed in 
Classical Latin Prose by the Imperative ; one of the following 
forms must be employed : — 

(1) noli with Infinitive, as noli negare do mi deny. 

( 2 ) ne with Perf. Subjunctive, as ne dixeris h5c do 
not say this. 

Prohibitions in the Third Person are expressed by ne 
with the Subjunctive. Such expressions as ne sep^Iito are 
formal, and almost entirely confined to legal phraseology. 

In prohibitions and not, but not, nor, is expressed by 
neve or (before consonants only) neu : abi, nev^ hie diutiiis 
sis mbrlths be off^ and do not linger here longer. 

5 ^' 

1. May I behold my enemies defeated I 
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2. May I never be called the friend of Clodius I 

3. May he receive a reward worthy of his deeds ! 

4. Let the man do what (pi) he has been commanded 

(impers.). 

5- Do not believe the words of that man. 

6. Do not think that your mother is wicked. 

*7. May the queen live long and enjoy prosperity I 

8, Do not kill me, who have never injured you. 

9. O that my father may nut perish in this terrible 

battle ! 

10. Go-away, boy, aMJ do talk*of things about whidi 

you know (subjunct.) nothing. 

11. May such a man die most miserably 1 

12. Be not angry, O king, nor chide me. 

13. Do not tell your son that I am in the city. 

14. Let us ask Cato for his opinion. 

15* Do not remain in the country. 

16. Do not deprive the state of your services. 

17. May you never repent of that deed nor fail us 1 

18. Would that I had never come into this place 1 

19. Would that I had died first (prius) ! 

20* Would that thou hadst not come nor spoken 1 

Supines and Gerunds. 

The Supine in -um denotes Purpose, and is used with 
Verbs which imply Motion : auditum edCiceronem I go to 
hear {I go a-hearing) Cicero, 

The Supine in -u is used after Adjectives : horrendum 
auditu fearful to hear {in the hearing). Its use is very 
limited. 

The Nominative of Gerunds is only used (in Classical 
Latin) from Intransitive Verbs, and with the meaning of 
Obligation : eundum est ndbis there is going for us^ Le. 
we must go ^ 
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. and Gerundive / 

a with the Ablative) of the Ao-Ant ^ ake the Dat. (not 

governs a n^^■^ 7 A a v • except when the Verb 

governs a Dative, and it is necessary to avofrl amK- •! 

tibi cSdaidam est thou mmtyuld ■ mM, ^ ™^‘S»>V : 

M thou U,u,t porsuud, uto ' ' 

to m orX 

tz;r f 

present to write, i.e., acted as secretaries (Dat). 
used 


1. ^0 IS going to see the prince’s wedding? 

o' ^ crimes fearful to tell of. 

4 rh”“r sons and daughters 

. bius taughthis soldiers a new mode of fighting 

-6 at writing. ' 

6. They who wish to gain «vards must strive emnestly 

7. ;We ought to be ashamed oi^uch a kinsman. ' 

8. The sun has set, and the birds are going to sleep • 

9. The kmgs were present to see the games. ^ 

11 ?n fcllOW-SdidiU , 

13 Thkk'^i*^"-^ peasant?: ' 

Iti. This IS not a time for delaying. ^ 

13. Let us hasten to beg-for peace 

is w“T' »>' »ow„, he must run fast 

IB S * *y *' bearing the case. 

16, hta^^t „„h „„ a. 

^ We must not despair, with-you for our leader. 

^ assemble to the forum. 

m % also mast obey the laws of the state 
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The GenmdiTe. 

A. 

The Nominative of the GertmcJive, like the Genind, is 
used in the sense of Migafwn or purpose i hostes nobis 
vincendi snnt ihe enemy are for us io eonguer^ we must 
eonquer the enemy. 

In the other Cases it is used instead of the Gerund when 
the latter takes a Direct Object in the Acc, The Object and 
the Gerundive are put in the same gender, number, and 
case. Thus instead of in admlnistrando rem publicara in 
conducting the government {public afairs\ we say in re 
publics admfnistrandd ; instead of causd /udicandi rem we 
say causa ludicandae for ihe sake of deciding the 
matter. 

Note the following : — 

Food will have to be prepared Cibii? pilrandS 6rlt* 

Food had to be prepared Clbris p3rand5 Sr&fe. 

53* 

1. The art of a good fisherman is shewn in catching fish. 

2. The woman who has killed her husband with poison 

must be punished. 

S. Wliat will be my {to me) reward for {of) acquitting the 
accused ? 

4. Fathers must 1:^ obeyed by their sons. 

5. Nhma was skilful in making laws. 

6. The teaching of philosophers must not be despised even 

by kings. 

9. I go to Rome for the sake of hearing Cicero. 

8. They say that the Gauls must be conquered by Caesar. 

9. Of writing books there is no end. 

10. Deceit must be avoided by the good. 

11. Twelve men were appointed for the sake of carrying-on 

the State. 

12. Triumvirs for coining [and] stamping gold, silver, 

copper, [ill. viri 
G 
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13* Who can find a method of numbering the stars ? 

14* He was accused of killing a man with a dagger. 

15. The robbers will have to be condemned to death 

16. Was anyone more unskilful in carrying on war ? 

17. It is clear that he had to write the letter. 

18. I said that you must want the money. 

19. Large sums-of-money had to be provided by me, 

20. You will have to carry a ditch lo feet wide round the 

camp 

21. You will have to cut down many of these trees. 

B. 

The Gerundive is used idiomatically after curb (/ take 
care tkat), suscipio {/ undertake), loco (/ give out under 
contract), conducd (/ contract to do), and other Verbs (of 
giving, receiving, &c.) : curabd fidres mittendos I will take 
care that flowers are sent ; suscipid rem iiidicandam I under- 
take to decide the matter \ agrum arandum dedimus we have 
given land to plough, 

22. Let him take-care that the bridge is repaired. 

23. We have received these suppliants to protect. 

24. ”Who has undertaken to build the house ? 

25. The consul has given out the temple to Marcus to 

build under contract, 

26. Why wast thou unwilling to contract to repair the 

temple ? 

27. I have undertaken to repair the walls for much less. 

28. I had given a itttes to my slave to write yesterday, 

29. I will take-care that the army is levied forthwith. 

BO. I had contracted to make the helmets. 

31. Who has undertaken to plant the trees so cheap ? 

32. We will take-care to report the matter. 

3$. We will give-out“the-contract for the building of the 
house to the contractors. 
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34. Who will undertake to bind the lion ? 

35, I have undertaken to rear both the boy and the girl 

The Future Iniuitives. Historic lufiuitive. 

For the Future Infifuiive Active the Future Participle 
is used : miilierem credidit mdnturara he beUrveii that the 
woman would die i nunti^t hostes ^bituros he reforts that the 
enemy wiil go mmy^ 

c.HSc* h sometimes inserted. 

Note that the Participle must agree with its Suhj'^ct, as muriiurvtm 
with muli^rem in the example above. 

The Future Infinitive Passive is expressed : 

(i) By using iri with the Supine in -urn. 

This form cannot be used when the subject of the Infinitive is the 
same as that of the Finite ^’'erb, as then there is nothing for the Supine 
to govern ; hence, urbs captum iri videbatur {the city seemed to bt going 
to he captured) is bad Latin \ urbem would be correct. 

{2) By using fore (Fut. Infin. of esse), followed by tit, 
with the Subjunctive Present or Imperfect, according to 
the Sequence of Tenses : dicit fore iit urbs capidtilr he says 
that {it will be that) ike city will be captured \ dixit fore ht 
urbs c^peretiir he said that the city would be captured. 

The construction f6r6 tit, &c., must also be used wi’h In- 
transitive Verbs which have no Future Participle ; non puto f5r$ ut 
ndtescat I dc not think it will become known. 

(3) The Future Perfect Infinitive Passive is expressed 
by using fore with the Passive Participle: credit urbem 
captam for^ he believes the city will have been captured. 

The Future Infinitive must always be used with 
Verbs of hoping and promising. 

Historic Infinitive. — In historical descriptions the 
Present Infinitive is frequently used instead of a Present or 
Perfect Indicative : hostes fiig^re, Romani sequi the enemy 
fi}\ the Romans pursue. 
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54 . 

1. Scipio hopes to conquer Hannibal at Zama. 

2. My father said that she would be at Rome in three days. 

3. He declares that those things which we desire will 

happen. 

4. It is certain that she will marry the barber’s son. 

5- Your grandfather promised to give me a fine horse. 

6- Then the enemy gave-way, our-men pressed-on. 

7. I believe the pirates will be executed at daybreak. 

8. I promise that thou shalt not be hurt. 

9. The general says that the victory would not have been 

won by Marcellus himself. 

10. I told you that the women would scream. 

11. Then the sea begins*to>roar, the masts creak, and the 

sailors cry out terrified. 

12. The consul believes that the designs of Catiline will fail 

13. I cannot believe that this tiger will grow tame. 

14. He prophesies that the sun will never shine again. 

15. She promised to send the robe in two hours. 

16. Then, when the lions roar, the maiden begins-to- 

tremble. 

17. Ye say that ye hope to capture the citadel. 

18. We knew that the lions would roar all night 

19. Then suddenly flames shine in the sky, a great roar is 

heard, and ashes fail from-above like rain. 

20. Why do you suppose that the people will mourn 

Caesar’s death ? 

21. The trumpet gives {mno) the signal, and our soldiers 

rush forth in a headlong charge ; some of the enemy 
are killed, others run away. 

Questions. 

In asking Simple Questions, the Interrogative Particles, 
-nl (always appended to some word), hdnn^, nnm, are very^ 
used. 
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-hS implies nothing as to the nature of the answer 
expected. audisnS ? doj^ou heart 

noime expects the answer Yes. nonne audis ! dm' i you 
heart 

Btim expects the answer iV5?. num audis? you dodt 
hearj do ym t 

Alternative Questions may be put in any of the following 
forms : 

First Ciause. Second Ciause* 

nusti me (no particle) 1 
fitrum me ndsti > 5n (or $ymS) ignores ? 

nosti-nS me ) 

Or not t is expressed by annon (sometimes necnS) : 
credis mih! anndn ? do you believe me or not t 

55- 

1. Art thou Scipio*s son or not ? 

2. Dost thou not see that the man is mad ? 

3. Do you think that I am a fool or not ? 

4. Will he confess or deny his crime ? 

5. Will he sup at home or in the country ? 

6. Is he a fool or mad ? 

7. Is Marcus a skilful general or not ? 

8. Did he who slew his master enjoy peace ? 

9. Did I not tell thee that thou wouldst never be 

Consul ? 

10. Will Gaius remain at Rome, or go to see his father 

at {to) Philippi ? 

11. Is it like-a-wise-man to pretend to be mad? 

12. Was Brutus really mad, or did he pretend ? 

13. Is the queen dead or not? 

14. Is not Queen Anne dead ? 

15. Does it become a Roman citizen to be beaten with 

rods? 
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16. Must I tell thee that again, or not ? 

17. Can a slave, then, become a Roman citizen ? 

18. Is not disgrace more shameful than death ? 

19. Am I to be despised by a barbarian ? 

20. Do wise men encourage virtue or not ? 

THE COIMPLEX SENTENCE. 

(See New Latin Primer^ 213 

N.B. — Before attempting the exercises that follow, the 
student should thoroughly master the Rules for the Sequence 
of Tenses, New Latin Primer^ 226 — 232. 

SubstaEtival Clauses (A). 

The following Exercise deals with Sentences of the two 
following types : 

(1) Sentences containing Substantival Clauses, intro- 
duced by quod, meaning the fact that : quod spiro tiium est 
tkefact-that I breathe {niy breathing] is due-toy oti, 

( 2 ) Dependent Questions : quid futurum sit rogo / ask 
what is going-to-happen. 

Note that in translating the Dependent Question the 
Subjunctive Mood must always be used, 

5b. 

1. The-fact-that he has come concerns thee much. 

2. That Verres has been condemned will injure us much. 

S. I ask thee what thou art doing. 

4. We were asking whence he had come. 

5 . I shall ask why he has returned. 

6. Do not ask what I have said, 

7. The-fact-that we have asked is of great importance, 

8. That thou grievest, that-thing rouses grief in {to) me 

ato. 

t. They were wondering why thou wast unwilling. 
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10. Did he not ask whether I was willing to go ? 

11. Ask whether he is able or not 

12. Ask whether anyone has brought help. 

13. That no one has died, thatthing rouses my (io me) 

w’onderraent. 

14. The fact that he has written in-no-w'ay excuses him 

15. They will ask how-great thy debt is. 

16. Is it lawful to ask how-many ye are? 

17. I was wondering how'-many ye were. 

18. He had asked what I was willing to do. 

19. I have been asked why you are unwilling to re- 

turn. 

20. Do not ask why he did it 

21. Has he not asked which of the two brothers wrote the 

letter ? 


Substantival Clauses (B). 

• The following Exercise deals with sentences of the two 
following types : 

(i) Sentences containing Substantival Clauses intro- 
duced by ut and ne (ai^mjs with Subjunetive) as Objects of 
Verbs of entreating, commanding, advising, persziading, and 
as Subjects to est, accidtt, &c. : peto a te ht ^beas (ne ^b^as) 
I ask you to go away {not to go away) : accidit tit adesset it 
happened that he 7ms present 

N.B. — [a) In English, Verbs of commanding, mtnaiing, &c., are 
followed by to and the Infinitive {I ash you to come) ; but their I,atin 
equivalents {except iiib^o and v^to) must never be used with the 
Infinitive. See examples above. 

{b) and vSt6 are exceptions to this rule, and take Inf, and 
Acc. : zussit €uin hue he bade him do this ; v^tuit ^um hoc fSc^rS 

he bade him not to do this, 

(a) Sentences introduced by ne or ne . . . ndn, 
expressing the Object of a Verb of fearing \ timeo ne 
moriatiir J fear he may (or will) die (or is dying) ; timSo ne 
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litro ndn cS^piatur I fear the brigand will not be cap- 
tured, 

N.B. — With vSrSdr (and sometimes with m^tiio and timdo) tit is 
found instead of ne . . . non : vfirdor iit me diHgas I am afraid 
you do mt Icme me. But non vSr^or ut is never found. 

57. 

1. I ask thee to come. 

2. I asked thee to come. 

3. I ask thee not to coma 

4. I shall ask thee not to come. 

5. He advises me to go away. 

6. He persuaded me to hear the matter. 

7. We will order him to be-present. 

8. I fear he may come. I fear he is coming. 

9. I fear he will come. I fear he does not love me. 

10. He was afraid I should desert the cause of Liberty. 

11. He begged that I would not do this. 

12. Art thou not afraid that thou wilt be punished ? 

13. Do not advise him to seek the consulship. 

14. Why did he order me to attack the camp ? 

15. We shall strive to win the case. 

16. They have asked me to come. 

17. Thou hast advised him to tell-a-lie. 

18. He has ordered the tenth legion to remain in camj). 

19. He ordered the ninth legion to charge. 

20. He was afraid they would not help. 

21. Advise him not to eat too much. 

22. Bid him sing; I fear, however, that he will 

refuse. 

23. I advised him never {mt ever) to desert his father. 

24. Entreat him not to give it to anyone. 

25. The general ordered that no one should leave the 

camp. 

26. &dive to forget nothing. 

27* Qrtve to injure nobody. 
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28. I advised him to admit nobody unknown. 

29. Bid them bring no arms. 

80. Endeavour never to desert thy duty. 

81, I told him not to go out-of-doors. 

ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

Temporal Clauses (A). 

In Temporal clauses 

tit in the sense of lohen always takes the Indic- 
ative. 

cum in the sense of when can also take the Indicative, 
if the connection between the main clause and the de- 
pendent clause is solely a iime-conneciion : cum /am regress! 
sunt, sol occidebat the sun was setting ivhen they re- 
turned. 

But cum when almost always takes the Subjunctive, 
because there is generally more than a mere time-connection 
between the two clauses : cum /am M muros adpropin- 
quaremus, portas vidimiis apertas when we were now nearing 
the walls we saw the gates were open. Here cum suggests 
the meaning when and since. 

When? (interrogative) should be translated by 

qnando. 

Cum in the sense of since the time when takes Indic- 
ative : centum anni sunt cum dictator fiiit it is a himdred 
years since he was dictator, 

Dum takes the Indicative if its meaning is purely 
Temporal. In the sense of 

While : usually with the Present, whatever the time 
of the Principal Clause : incidit in Scyllam dum vult vitare 
Chirybdim fell into ScyUa while desiring to avoid 
Charyhdis* 
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So LONG AS : with the Present, the Imperfect (some- 
times the Perfect), and the Future, according to the time of 
the Principal Clause : dum anima est, spes est, so long as 
there is Ufe^ there is hope. 

Until : with the Perfect of Past time and the Future 
Perfect of Future time: mansit in c5ns!ii5 dum senatus 
dimissils est he persisted in his plan until the senate broke up. 

For dixni with Subjunctive see Ex. 70 . 

5 S. 

1. When the cat is away, then the mice play. 

2. When she wept I was not able to refuse. 

3. When the sun has set, then we see the stars. 

4- When do you think that he will come ? 

5. When she saw the child perishing, she shrieked. 

6 . We fought until we conquered. 

7. As-often-as we saw him we used to laugh. 

8 . When he had drunk the wine, he fell on the ground. 

9. I shall wait-for him until the sun has {shall have) set. 

10. When at length he arrived at Rome, he died. 

11. When you (shall) have heard the delights of Ihe place, 

you also will wish to visit it. 

12. When we were at length setting-out, the sun rose. 

13. When I was sleeping yesterday a dream came to me. 

14. When the old man had said this, we too wept 

15. It is not a year since he died. 

16. How many days is it since the ship sank? 

17. It is two days since the storm was-raging. 

18. It is not now many days since he wrote to me. 

19. While he was seeking a foe, he found a friend. 

20. I waited in the senate-house until Cicero began to 

speak. 

21* So long as I (shall) live, I will never betray either my 
firiends or my country. 
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22. While the Sabines were gazing at the spectacle, the 

Romans suddenly seized their women. 

23. So long as Antdnius was speaking, nobody inten'upted 

him. 

24. Until I met you, nobody had spoken to me about this 

matter. 

25. So long as we saw that he breathed, we ail believed that 

he would escape death. 

26. So long as you remain at Rome, it will be necessary to 

obey the laws of the state. 

27. So long as I was a child, I w^as-devoted-to childish- 

things. 

28. While we were thus in-suspense, suddenly a messenger 

arrives, [saying] that Janiciilum has been seized by 
the enemy. 

29. All these things happened (impf.) while I was staying 

with (apud) Atticus at Corinth. 

30. So long as we are prosperous, we shall not lack friends. 

31. Until at length the sun set, we firmly trusted that they 
would succour us. 

32. While he was trying to stab the man unawares, he was 

himself struck with an axe by the man^s {ille) son. 


Temporal Clauses (B). — Modal Clauses. 

1. Antequam and postquam, when referring to past 
time, take the Perfect or Pluperfect Indicative ; but they take 
the latter tense only when the length of the interval is ex- 
pressed'. vidi ^um postquam Rdmam venit ; but vidi eum 
biduo postquam Romam venerat. (For the Subjunctive 
with antequam and postquam see Ex. 68.) 

2 . In Modal clauses : 

ut, CIS, always takes the Indicative. 

quasi, as if always takes the Subjunctive. 
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1. The messenger arrived after I (had) answered the 

ambassadors. 

2. I saw her at-the-house-of Livia two-days before she set- 

out for Rhodes. 

3. He arrived home after we departed. 

4. The town was burned two days after it was captured. 

5. As thou hast sown so wilt thou reap. 

6. He spoke as if he loved me. 

7. He speaks as if he were dying. 

8. The crime was discovered four days after he died. 

9. He was seized while he was raising the dagger. 

10. As thou iovest me, come to help me. 

11. He talks as if he were mad. 

12. Do not shudder as if you had seen (perf.) a ghost. 

13. He published the book two years after he wrote it. 

14. The enemy attacked us while were dining. 

15. [In proportion] as the path is steeper, so is it sliorter. 

16. She shrieked as if she felt pain. 

17. After we had set-out a storm suddenly arose. 

Indicative of Indefinite Frequency. 

The best Latin writers use the Indicative of events 
frequently occurring, corresponding to the English ever. 
So with quisquis, quicumque whoever, qui {= quisquis), 
and with si in the sense of if ever (i.e., whenever) : stomacha- 
batur s^nex si quid asperius dixeram the old man used to get 
angry if I (had) said anything rather harsh. 

Some writers, however, lise the Subjunctive. 

6o. 

1. Whatever he had planted used to grow easily. 

2. If he had come in time, we used to play. 

3. Wkrever they have found the hare they kill her. 

4. If he {had) killed the bird running, we used to laugh. 
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5. Whithersoever he had fled we used to follow. 

6. If we do not find (i>erf.) a fox in the wood, we go 

further. 

If he says (perf ) anything silly, all laugh. 

8. Whatever he asked (plupf.) I used to give. 

9. Wherever he had come, the citizens used to receive him 

gladly. 

10. Whenever he had caught a bird, his sister used to 

release it. 

11. If ever they laughed (plupf.), he used to be angry. 

IS- If ever we heard (plupf.) his name, we used to 
laugh. 

18, If ever he shaves his beard, we do not recognise 
him. 

14. Wherever he lives he always finds friends. 

15. If they had asked too much, we used to refuse. 

16. Whoever first arrives (perf.) at the goal, receives the 

prize. 

Consecutive and Final Clauses. 

In Consecutive clauses translate 

so that not r iit non 

so that no~one 1 i I lit nemo 

so that nmr j ^ 1 iit nunquam 

&c. J [ &c. 

N§ is, however, often found in Consecutive clauses : see Ex. 8 

But in Final clauses 

{in order) that mt 'j ^ ne 

(/« order) that no-one I expressed i 

(in order) that never | v | ne umquam 

&c. ^ I 

N.B. — Remember that in English ihni and so that may introduce 
either a Consecutive or a Final clause, and the sense will oliea be jroar 
only guide to a distinction. 

For Causal Sentences see Ex. 69. 
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6i. 

1. He was so worn-out that he seemed about-to die. 

2. He is so weak that he cannot speak. 

3. I write to {M) you, in order that you may write to me. 
4 He wrote to me that I might not leave Rome. 

5. He struck the horse wdth his spear so strongly that 

“the planka resounded. 

6. Ask the master to tell you the story of the Trojan horse. 

7. I am so ignorant that I have never heard it. 

8. These things are so difficult that I cannot understand 

them. 

9. He is so sullen that no-one loves him. 

10. Ostriches hide their eggs that this animal may not find 

them. 

11. The ostrich lifted his foot to strike the man. 

12. Tithonus begged this,— -that he might never die. 

13. I say this that nobody may deny it hereafter. 

14. He said this that ye might not be willing to help me. 

15. The sun is so bright that no one can iook-at it. 

16. He hid himself in an oak that no one might find him. 

17. He turned-away his face that he might not see his 

daughter die. 

18. A statue of the hero was made that his name might 

never be forgotten. 

19. Take care not to {lest you) write too fast. 

20. He is so talkative that he learns nothing. 

21. She took up the child that he might not die. 

22. Study literature [when] a boy, that you may not be 

despised when you have grown-up (perf. subjunct). 

Consecutive Sentences (additional). 

The following phrases require special attention : 

Tantnzn iibest nt mortal sint nt hodie ambiilantes 
m are they from being dead^ that I saw them 
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waiking to-day. (N.B.— abest (Sberat, abfuit) in such a 
sentence is impersonal.) 

est iit laudetur he is worthy qfheing praised. 
la eo est fit moriatUr he is on the point of dying; in 
So Sraiafis fit spem omnem amitteremiis we were on the 
point of losing ait hope. 

Pil^r pinguior est qaaM fit vivat the hoy is too fat to /ire. 
Non is (tails) sum fit ^micum prddam I am not the 
{sort of) man to betray a friend. 

62. 

1. So far from weeping, ye laugh. 

2. I was so far from dying I killed my enemy. 

8. He was on the point of beginning to sing. 

4. He is not worthy of carrying off a prize. 

5. She is too ugly to marry. 

6. He was too wise to buy a thing so useless. 

7. Thou art not the man to tremble-at a ghost. 

8. He was too drank to stand. 

9. So far were you from dancing that you were not able te 

stand. 

10. He is worthy of being made dictator. 

11. The cold is too severe for me to bear it. 

12. It is not yet on the point of freezing. 

13. I am not the man to believe such a tale. 

14. The night was too dark for one to be able to distinguish 

friends and foes. 

15. I am too glad to be moved by any grief. 

Consecutive Clauses with quin. 

Quin (equivalent to qui non, iit non, tails tit non) is very 
h^eely used to introduce Consecutive Clauses after nega- 
tive or quasi-Negative (Interrogative) Principal Clauses. 
The Sequence of Tenses must be observed *. baud dubium 
est quin moriatiir t/iere is no doubt that he is dying ; numquam 
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^um vid^o qum rogem I never see him without ashing \ nemo 
erat quin doieret there was no one that did not lament ; quid 
causae SrMt quin venires ? what reason was there for your * 
not coming t ^c^re ndn possum quin scribam I cannot help 
writing ; fi^r! non potest quin it cannot he but that, 

^ 3 - 

1. It cannot be but that the earth is round. 

2. There was no doubt that the king was dying. 

3. There was no doubt that he was Hkely-to-conquer them. 

4r. It cannot be but that he has already crossed the Alps. 

5. Who doubts that he will come ? 

6. There is no doubt that the boy was extremely pleasant. 

7. There was no doubt that they had fled. 

8. No one sees her without weeping. 

9. There will be no state that does not yield 

10. There was no soldier who was not wounded 

11. I never had an opportunity without writing. 

12. Who can hear such deeds without praising the man ? 

IS. There is none of these things that does not perish. 

14. What of all these things is there that does not delight us? 

15. No one came to Messana without seeing these things. 

Verbs of Preventing and Declining. 

Verbs of Preventing and Declining take ne; Verbs of 
Preventing take also quo minus. 

imp^dior ne (also quo minus) plurS dicam lam hindered 
from saying more (so that I should say no more); ne 
sententlam dic^r^t rScusavit he refused to pronounce an 
opinion j civS ne titubes take care that you do not stumble. 
After Negative or quasi-Negative clauses quin may 
be used ; non r^ctisd quin crimimbus respond^am I do mi 
refuse to answer the charts, 

64. 

1. Why dost thou hinder me from saying more (pi) ? 
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2. I las he not refused to reply ? 

3. He did not refuse to help me. 

4. I was prevented from coming sooner. 

5. The general scarcely restraineii the soldiers from fl>ing 

6. Take care the dog does not bite you. 

7. I shall nut refuse to write, but I am piievcnted from 

doing anything more 

8. They took care not to be seen. 

9. What jirevents me from killing theo? 

10. The storm prevented us from collecting the bodies. 

11. Do not refuse to i)ar(lon me. 

12. 1 shall take tare nut to stumble. 

13. What i)reventod you from obeving the generars orders? 

14. Nothing shall picvcnt me from returning home as 

quickly as possible. 

15. Do you mean to say he has refused to order the 

soldiers to advance ? 

16. We had taken care nut to ask him for anything more 

17. If anything prevents me from coining, I will w'rite to 

you what I am doing. 

18. Did he not refuse to ride through the city, for-fear {/if) 

it might be turned to a reproach against-him ? 

19. Unless anything prevents me from writing, you will re- 

ceive a letter to-morrow morning, 

20. Take care not to prevent him from returning as early 

as possible. 

The Subjunctive in Eelative Clauses. 

(For contrasted uses of the Indicative see JVezu 400 — 412.) 

The Subjunctive is used in five kinds of Relative 
Sentences : 

I. When the Relative involves an idea of purpose (Eng. 
to with Infinitive) : scribebat orationes quas alii dicerent ht 

H 
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w&tt speeches for other people to deliver (which other people 
mere to deliver), 

2 , Where an idea of result is involved (Eng. such as^ 
suck as to, to) : n 5 n is est qui his rebus utatur he is ml suck 
a man as would use these things (not the man to use these 
things). 

N.B. — The Relative must be used in the following sentences. 

65* 

1. He builds houses for others to dwell in. 

2. He sent me the man for me to punish. 

3. Give me a book to read. 

4. I am not the man to desert a friend. 

5. Are you the sort of man to strike a w'oman ? 

6 . I have not a sword to use. 

7. They sent him wine to drink. 

8 . He complained that there was (inf.) not another world 

to conquer. 

9. He was not the man to yield to fear. 

10. They are the sort of men to use treachery. 

11. I have nothing to eat. 

12. I am not the man to despise even bread.* 

13. I begged him to send me one whom I could 

trust. 

14. I believe he is the sort of man to kill his father, if- 

angry. 

15. It is not a dagger that thou canst use. 

16. Art thou the man to do so-great a-deed ? 

17. He said he was not the man to do anything of- 

the-sort 

18. You ought to give him an axe to use in cutting-down 

trees. 

19. Never will I give (trade) him power to abuse by (m) 
overthrowing the state. 

He is not die sort-of-man we ought to support 
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The SubjoBctive in Belative caanses {continued), 

3, The Stlhjnnctiye is used when a notion of character 
or class is involved : ma/dr^ deliquerunt quam quibiis Ignds- 
cam they have committed offences greater than / pardon {too 
gnat for me to fardm). 

Hence the Subjunctive is also used with est qm, Sixnt 
qni : there is a person to — , there are persons to — : sunt 
qui dicant some people say; and with Negatives: nemo est 
qui dicat, there is m one to say^ nemo est qui non dicat, 
there is no one not to say {who does not say), 

N.B. — The Relative must lie used in the following sentences. 

66 , 

1. He is too fat to run easily. 

2. She is too kind to refuse. 

3. There were some who laughed. 

4. The cold was too great to bear. 

5. There was no one who did not believe her guilty. 

6. The feat will be too hard for you to perform, 

7. There is no one that does not marvel at thy strength. 

8. He said things too silly for me to believe. 

9. There were people who hated him. 

10. There was no one but was surprised. 

11. The river is too broad for you to jump across. 

12. I was too cautious to trust him. 

23. He is too rash to be trusted. 

14. The crime was too great to be pardoned. 

15. He speaks too angrily to persuade. 

The SnbjuBCtiye in Eelative danses {continued). 
The Subjunctive is also used — 

4. With qui quidem, qui modS, when the class or 
cbaracter of anything limits a previous assertion : omnium 

H 2 
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oratdruiii quos qmdem ego cognov^rim acutissirniis est Ser- 
Idniis, of all the speakers — of such^ that is to say^ as I hiow — 
Seriorms is the sharpest', nemo serviis qu! modo tolerabiii 
condicione sit servitiltis, no slave who is (i.e., no slave 
provided he be) in a tolerable state of slavery. 

5 , When the Relative involves an idea of cause : fuit 
mirifica vigilantia qui su5 t5t5 cdnsulatu somnum non 
vid^rit, he has shown marvellous wakefulness^ smce he has not 
seen sleep (Le., slept a wink) in his entire consulship. So, iit 

qui, quippe qui, utpote qui. 

N.B. — The Relative must be used in the following sentences. 

67 . 

1. No man who is free at least, can tolerate such 

things. 

2. They fought bravely, for men who had marched so- 

many miles. 

3. Do not call any slave base, if at least he is 

honest. 

4. He spoke eloquently for one who is a Lacedae- 

monian. 

5. He jumps best of all at least who are here. 

6 . This book delights me most {mdxime) of all (at least) 

that I have read lately. 

?. He walks wonderfully for one who is lame. 

8 . They arrived tired-out, seeing that they had eaten no- 

thing for eleven hours. 

9. He is in-no way loveable, since he always consults his- 

own-interests only (say for-himself alone). 

10. He is doubtless poor, inasmuch as he has squandered 

his patrimony. 

11. Of ail lands — at least, of all that I know, this is the 

most beautiful. 

12 . Nt' one will deny this— no one, that is, who saw him 
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The SxibjiiBOlife in Temporal Clauses. 

The SabjUECtive is used with Temporal Conjunctions 
of events expected and intended to occur. 

With dnm untii: exspectate dum dictator fiiit, wait HU 
a dictator cam be appointed ; r^us dum consulerentur potres 
in ford rctentus est, tbc actused icfas detained in the forum to 
aihm time for the senators to be consulted. 

With ants qnam, prifts quam: coiiem prihs rpiam 
sentiatrir community he fortifies the hi// before he can be 
perceived. 

The Subjunctive k sometimes usel to express turpe^e : {%) with 
donSc, quoad, uniU, (2) with dum u*hU( : rex dum rr*ceus terror ess^t, 
exercitum ad urbem misit, ike khtg sent an army to the city white the 
panic mas {should be) fresh. 

68 . 

1. Do not go away until I (have) come. 

2. Seize the hill before the enemy arrive thither. 

3. Wait till the clouds roibby. 

4. They will not take the town before winter coines-on. 

5. Take care to write before you come. 

6. Rout them while they still hesitate. 

7. Let us set-out while the sky is clear. 

8. We-must-sail before the storms catch us. 

9. I therefore waited at Rome till my wound was 

healed. 

10. Strike him before he lifts his hand. 

11. They killed the sentinel before he could see them. 

12. I shall stay at Athens to give you time to return from 

Sparta. 

13. He sent farces to surprise them while they were still in 

camp. 

14. We wait for the boar till he rushes out of the 

covert, 

15. Do not shoot youf arrow till you see the bird 

fiy. 



The Subjunctive and Indicative in Causal 
Clauses. 

The Indicative is used with quod, quia, &c., if they 
simply give the real reason : dolet mihi qu5d stom^charis I 
am pamed because you are angry. 

But the Subjunctive is used with them if they give the 
alleged or supposed reason : Sdcrates accusatiis est quod 
/hventutem corrumper^t Socrates was accused of corrupting 
(on the alleged ground that he corrupted) the youth. 

K.B. — ^The alleged reason is not necessarily a false one. 

Hence it is used after non : non idcirco diraisi quod Sis 
suscenserem s^d quod ^orum me supphdebat I did not send 
them away because I was annoyed with them (supposed 
reason, Subj.\ but because I was some^vhat ashamed of them 
(teal reason, Indl). 

Cum in the sense of since or because always takes the 

Subjunctive 

69. 

1. I gneve not because you say these things, but because 

you say them truthfully (adj.). 

2. I shall charge him with corrupting the senators. 

S. He used to walk-about at-night because (as he said) he 
could not sleep. 

4 They fly, not because they fear, but in order to 
return. 

5. He has charged me with deserting my father. 

Come to me, nc^ because I ask, but because thou thy- 
self wishest 

9. He begs for bread on the ground that he has eaten 
nothing to-day. 

8. He was accused of squandering his master’s goods. 

S. Art thou pained because I have opposed thee ? 

10* I blamed him for having failed our cause. 
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1 L Are ye not ashamed of injiiring the innocent ? 

1 ^. He suddenly departed because {as he said) the hour 
was late. 

13. He sa}s this, not because he believes it, but because he 

is a liar. 

14. You do not understand, because you have not heard 

the story. 

15. Do you ask because you wish to learn ? 

16. He said this not because he loved the poor, but because 

he w^as a thief. 

17. They were thrown into prison on the ground that they 

had conspired against the king, 

18. I do it, not because I am compelled, but because it 

pleases me so to spend my time. 


Contrasted uses of Dnm with Indicative and 
Subjunctive. 

Dtun takes the Indicative if its meaning is purely 
Temporal. (See Ex. 5 S.) 

{a) While, usually with the Present, whatever the time 
of the Principal Clause. 

{b) So LONG AS, with the Present, the Imperfect (some- 
times the Perfect), and the Future, according to the time of 
the Principal Clause. 

{i) Until, with the Perfect of Past time and the Future 
Perfect of Future time: mansit in consilid dum s^natiis 
dimissils est he persisted in his plan until the senate brake up ; 
ml.nebit in consHio dum sgnatbs dimissiis ^rit he will persist^ 
&c 

Dnm is used with the Subjunctive (Hegative ne) : 

(a) In sense of until when purpose is implied* 

(b) Sometimes in sense of mkik when purpose is 
implied. 
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if) When it means provided that : oderint dum metiaant 
let them kate^ provided that (so long as) they fear. So dum 

mods. 

70., 

1. While it rains we shall remain at-home. 

2. He suddenly died while he was riding. 

3 . I do not refuse, provided tliat you come with me. 

4. While he tried to seize the shadow he dropped the meat. 
6. He remained on the hill till the battle was ended. 

6. I will not pardon him until he has confessed his fault. 
Do not charge until he sounds the signal 

8. Provided that thou leavest me not, I will endure all things. 

9. Let us play until the cat returns. 

10. Why did he not remain-silent till the consul had 

departed ? 

11. While there is life {anima) there will be hope. 

12. So long as thou prosperest thou wilt have many friends. 

13. Do not bring me the hot water till I call you. 

14. So long as you are faithful nothing can disturb me, 

15. He says he will not cease to say these things so long as 

he lives. 

Conditional Statements. 

A full statement of the Conditional Sentence will be found in the 
New Latin Primer^ 234 — 244. The leading facts are reproduced 
below, 

A Conditional Statement consists of two clauses, the 
one stating the Condition, and called the Protasis, and the 
other stating the Consequence, and called the Apodosis. 
Thus in si bonus est. feiix if he is good, he is happy, si 
bonus est is the Protasis, and feiix est is the Apodosis. 

N.B . — except takes the same constructions as si. 

There are three types of Conditional Statements, accord- 
ing to the forms of the Verb which are used in them : 

(A) la which the Indicative is used. 

(B) la which Primary tenses of the Subjunctive are used. 
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(C) In which Secondary tenses of the Subjuni tire are used. 
The Protasis and Apodosis must not consist of forms 
which are inconsistent with each other. Thiis : 


Apodosis, 


Froiasis, 


Indicative 

A Primary Tense of the 
Subjunctive 

A Secondary Tense of 
the Subjunctive 


requires Indicative. 

„ a Primary Tense of the 

Subjunctive. 

„ a Secondary Tense of 

the Subjunctive. 


(A) Indicative in Conditional Statlmlxis.— -If we 
use the Indicative in a Conditional Statement, we imply 
nothing as to the occurrence or non-occurrence of the events. 

Any Tense of the Indicative may be used in either Pro- 
tasis or Apodosis, if it gives an intelligible sense : 

si fubes, ib5 If you are ordering me (now), I tvill go \ 
si /ubebis, ib5 If you order ine (in the future), / will go ; 
si Athenis erat, Corinthum veniet If he was at Athens, 
he will come to Corinth \ 

si peccavi, paemtet If I have done wrong, I am (now) 
sorry. 

Subjunctive in Conditional Statements. — If we use 
the Subjunctive in a Conditional Statement, we treat the 
events as if they were imaginary suppositions, and we imply ^ 
that they do not occur. 

Such imaginary suppositions are expressed by a different 
set of tenses according as they relate (B) to the Future or 
( 0 ) to the Present and Past. 


(B) Primary Tenses of the Subjunctive.- -These 
express imaginary suppositions relating to the Future. 

^ Generally, but not always. Sentences like the show that 

non-fulfilment of the condition cannot always be implied : nonn^ Stoicus 
subsiluis'^^t, SI vesj^ Sum momordiss^t ? would not a Stoic Hcve jumped, 
if a wasp had stung him ? 
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si interrSges, respondgam If you were to ask me I 
should answer. * 

si peccavgris, paeniteSt If you should do wrong {should^ 
have done wrong), you would be sorry. ' 

(0) Secondary Tenses of the Subjunctive. These 

express imaginary suppositions relating to (a) the Present or 
(b) the Past. Such suppositions are known '■ to be contrary 
to the fact, and the events which they suppose are known 
not to be occurring or not to have occurred. 


(a) Imaginary Suppositions relating to the Present 
Time: 


Protasis. 
si viv^ret, 

If he were (now) living.^ 
si vixiss^t, 

If he had lived.^ 
(continued alive), 


Apodosis. 

regnaret. 

he would be (now) reigning. 
regnasset 

he would have reigned. 


^ The Imperfect and Pluperfect can be combined in the same 
^ntence ^ch ter.se carrying its proper meaning : si vixissgt, regitardt 
tfhe had lived on (to the present day), he would he (now) reigning. 


(b) Imaginary Suppositions relating to Past Tim a > 
Protasis. Apodosis. 

si vivgrSt, regnaret. 

If he had (then) been living, he would have been reigning. 

si vixissgt, regnassSt 

If he had (then) lived, he would have reigned. 

pe-diffe^ce of meaning in the same tense when used in sentences 
Of the types (a) and (b) must be carefully observed : 


Impe?fect. 

(a) admirarerxs CaesSrem si hodie viv^rgt You 
if he were aiwe to-day. 


'ivozild admire Caesar 


^ See note P),p. 105. 
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(b) admiral eris CaesSrem s! illo tempor$ vivdres V^u ^touM ham 
admired {been admiring) Caesar if you had been Hting then. 

Pluperfect, 

(a) si te hodie culpassem, mils fecissem If 1 had found fault tinlh 
you to-day^ I should have done %vrong, 

(b) si CicSro Caesirem culpasset, milS fec'is«St If Cicero had found 
fault with Caesar^t he ’iwuld have done 7iTon^, 

Translation of Conditional Statements. — The 
forms of the English and Latin Conditional Statements by 
no means correspond to each other, and consequently the 
ordinary English translations of the Conditional Statement 
do not properly represent the Latin. The following differ- 
ences in idiom should be carefully noticed : 

(A) Indicative : 

If I err^ / will mm it. 

( si peccabo, f^tebor ; or 
\ si peccavero, fitebor. 

(B) Subjunctive^ Primary Tenses'. 

If I erred (in the future), I should mvn it. 

( si peccem, fatear ; or 
( si peccaverira, fatear 

(C) Subjunctive,^ Secondary Tenses'. 

If I erred (now), I should own it (now). 

si peccarem, faterer. — Imperf. referring to Present Time. 

If I had erred^ 1 should have owned it 
si peccassem, fassiis essem. — Pluperfect. 
si peccarem, UXPthc.^Imperf. referring to Past Time (con- 
timiing action). 


The following is a Tabulation of the norroal forms of 
the Conditional Sentence according to Time Dmsions. 
Sentences in which the Indicative is employed are marked 
(A); those in which the Subjunctive is employed are 
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marked (B). It will be observed that there is a marked 
contrast in the tone axid/orce of the English equivalents of 
these two classes, which may be an assistance to the • 
student in reproducing the Latin. 

1. Future Time. 

(A) si filbebis (or /usseris, fut. indie.) ibo. 

If you (shall) order (or shall have ordered) me, I shall ao 

(B) si /iib^as (or /ussMs, perf. subj.), earn. 

If you should order (or should have ordered) me^ I 
should go. 


2. Present Time. 

(A) si vivit, gaud^o. 

If he is alive, I am glad. 

(B) si viveret, gauderem. 

If he were alive, I should be glad. 

(A) si pugnae siiperfiiit (Perf. Proper), gaudeo 

If he has survived the battle (and is now alive), / 
am glad. 

(B) si piignae siiperfuisset, gauderem. 

If he had survived the battle (and were nc>w alive), / 
should be glad. 

3. Past Time. 

(A) si M egit, mils fecit (AoristioPerfect). 

If he did so, he did wrong. 

(B) si itl ggisset, mill fecissit 

If he had done so, he would have done wrong. 

(A) si itl Igebit, mill fldeblt , 

he was doing so, he was doing wrong 

(B) i£l Iglr^t, mall faciret. 

.^he had been doing so, he would have been doing wrong. 
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71. 

1. If you are ill, I am sorry {d&Iid). 

% If you were not here [now], I should be sorry. 

3. If you [then] believed this, you were-wrong. 

4. If you had come, I should have seen you. 

5. If anyone bad heard Demosthenes, he would never 

have forgotten it. 

6. If he comes, we shall see him. 

7. If he were to sing, I should be-amazed. 

8. Unless he said this, he did not speak the truth {true- 

things), 

9. If he had said this, I should have believed him. 

10. If he were not dying, I should not be weeping. 

11. If he is not dying, w^hy dost thou weep? 

12. If he came to Rome, why did he not seek me ? 

13. If I were king, I would not act so 

14. If he was king, why did you not obey him ? 

15. If the sun were shining, the birds would be singing. 

16. Would they not sing, even if the sun were not shining ? 

17. I should not have believed it, if I had not seen it 

18. If you had been in Caesar s place, what would you 

have done? 

19 . If the god has spoken, we must not disobey. 

20. If Brutus had been a fool, he would not have under- 

stood the god's words. 

21. If he is a god, dost thou dare to resist him? 

22. If he asked (were to ask) me, I should reply nothing. 

23. Whether thou kiliest him or art killed, I shall 

praise thee. 

24. If the king were to die, his son would receive the 

kingdom. 

25. If he were here, he would marvel at your skill 

26. If Antony is in the senate-house, let him rise and speak. 

27. If the bridge broke, we should fail into the water. 

28. If the bridge broke, how did the rest cross the river? 
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29. If she sings, you will be charmed 

30. If I sang, you would run away. 

31. How would he be able to cut it, unless he had a 

knife ? 

32. Do not refuse to sup with {apM) me. unless perchance 

you are ill 

33. If I knew (now), I would tell you. 

34. If he died, I should grieve. 

35. Ifht had mt been-ill so many years, he would now be 

much stronger. 

86. Would he not have come, if he had been 
able? 

37. He would not now be living, if I had not saved 
him. 

38- I should not [now] be able to live, unless Atticus were 
with me. 

39. He would have reached the goal first, if the course had 

been longer. 

40. I would do it (now), if I could. 

A Conditional Clause is sometimes introduced by qui or 
quicumqu§,=si qms: qui haec videret, urbem captam diceret 
anyone who {if anyone) had seen this^ would have said that 
the tmvn was taken. 

Use the Relative in the following sentences : 

41. If anyone had refused, he would have been thrown into 

prison. 

42. Anyone who had slept on that night, would have died of 

cold. 

43. I should have seized anyone whom I had seen. 

44. Anyone who had done anything of this kind would 

have done wrong. 

4^. I should not have recognised anyone that I saw (had 
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Concessive Clauses. 

Concessive Sentences. — In these the Indicative or the 
Subjunctive is used according to the Conjunction em- 
ployed : quamvis, licet, ut, take the Subjunctive j 
quamquam the Indicative, etsi follows the construction 
of si with which it is compounded. See previous 
exercise. 

N.B.— Some of the following Sentences should be turned both 
with the conjunctions that take the Indicative and those that take the 
Subjunctive. 

72. 

1. Although he sang well, he pleased me little [parum). 

2. Although he is speaking, I cannot hear him. 

3. I would not believe him, though he swore (should 

swear) by Jupiter. 

4 . Although I speak the truth {true4hing$\ nobody be- 

lieves me. 

5. Although the sun shines, the birds are-silent 

6. Although he should kill me, yet I would praise him. 

7. Although he had lately lost his wife, he was behaving 

cheerfully (adj.). 

8. I would not obey you (now), though you were em- 

peror. 

9. I did not see him, though he came to Rome. 

10. Though he should sell a worthless horse at a great 

price, he would not act unjustly, unless he knew 
that the horse was worthless. 

11. Though he is learned, is he therefore wise? 

12. Though he were (now) dying, she would not weep, 

13. Though I were king, should I therefore rule 

wisely ? 

14. Though the culprit is my brother, nevertheless I think 

he ought to be punished. 

15. I should think the culprit ought to be punished, though 

he were my own brother. 
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Participles in Conditional and other Clauses. 

1. Temporal, Causal, Conditional, and Concessive 
Clauses are often cast in a Participial Form, the Perfect- 
Participle of Deponents and the Ablative Absolute being 
freely employed. Only this method should be used in the 
following exercise. (See Caution, Ex. 24, B.) 

TemporaL — ^When he had said this his dictis ; when 
they had remained two days biduum morati. 

CausaL — Since the man is dead homing mortuo ; this 
will not terrify him, since he has often suffered worse 
gravidr^ passum nihH haec terrebunt 

Conditional. — If the town is taken oppldo capto 5 if he 
has suffered worse things, why does he fear t griviorE passtts 
cQr timet ? 

Coneessive.~k\%)lQngb. he has suffered worse things, still 
he fears graviora passus tainen haec timet ; although the 
general has been taken, we must ?wt despair etiam capto 
dhce mhil desperandum. 

2. A Final Clause may be cast in any of the following 
forms : — 

I. servum miserunt iit Marium n^car^t. 


2 . 


qm „ „ 

3* 5 j 

J » 

Sd MSrium n^candumu 

4 . 

» > 

causa Marii ndcandi. 

5* 


Murium n^catum. 

6. „ 


Marium ndcaturum. 


(5) caa only be used after a Verb of Motion, and (6) is mre. 

7. Nuntiiis vemt causa ^liquid p^tendL 

This last form is rarely found, unless the Object of the Gerund is a 
Neuter Pronoun. (See Ex. 53.) 

73- 

1 . When he had thus encouraged them, he de- 
parted. 

& Aitbough the sun had risen, the cold was severe. 
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3. If the snow has not-yet melted, we shall not be able to 

cross the mountain, 

4. Although the snows had melted, the passage was 

difficult. 

5. He grieves because his father has been suddenly 

killed. 

6. When they had charged once, they fled. 

7. Although the sun had not yet risen, we set- 

out 

8. If the defendant denies it, how will you prove your 

case? 

9. Though Curio has done the office of a whetstone for 

thee, he has succeeded little in sharpening thy 
wit. 

id. How will you plunder him, if he is already plun- 
dered ? 

11. Although they had attacked suddenly, they did not 

terrify our men. 

12. When hostages have been given, we will grant 

peace. 

13. Since the king was still a boy, his mother 

reigned. 

14. The lion, although he be dead, is worth more than a 

living ass. 

15. If Nola were captured, we should soon be able to 

finish the war. 

16. If he had been present, I should not have acted other- 

wise. 

17. What would you say, if your father were de- 

fendant ? 

18. If Troy is taken, why do they not return ? 

19. Though Troy has been taken long ago, he has not yet 

returned. 

20. Though I have forgotten the words, I remember the 

tune. 

t 
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Oonditional Statement: Mixed Types. 

{d) There being no Indicative of the Indefinite Second 
Permit the Subjunctive is used instead : standum est in 
lecto, si quid de summ5 fieids, one must stand on the sofa, 
if one watiis any thing from the iofi 

If any other person is used, the Ind. is necessary. Hence : sT quid 
p^timus or si quid p^titur. 

{h) The Indicative is used regularly in phrases like 
longum est it would he long. 

Longum est si omm^ nar- It woMld be a long affair, if I 
rem told ezwrythmg, 

( It would have been better, if 
M^lihs ^r^t si dimicassSt ( he had fought. 

(c) The Subjunctive (especially in the Secondary Tenses) ' 
is occasionally replaced by an expression in the Indicative. 

pugnare debebant (oportebat) it was their 
duty to fight (they otight to have fought), 
pugnare poterant they ivere able to fight 
(might have fought). 

pugnandum erat they were obliged to fight 
(would have had to fight). 
pugnaturi erant they were on the eze of fight- 
ing (intended to fight). 

pugnabant^ they were for fighting (were fire- 
• fared to fight). 

si velfe, pdter^ (licebat) You might have come, if you 
venire had wished. 

See also Rules for Ex. 84. 

74 - 

R If one wishes to fish, leave must be asked 

It would be long to tell how many horses broke-down, 
a It would have been better, if he had never been bom. 

4. If we had had a I^der, we could have fought. 


s! signum 
ditum ess^t 
If a signal 
had been given 
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5. If there had been more, we should have had to fight 

(gerund). 

6. I was about-to-summon witnesses, if he had denied it. 

9. If the engines had arrived in time, we might have taken 

the town. 

8. I was-ready-to-reply, if it had been permitted. 

9. I could have come, if I had known that you were-ilL 

10. You might have played yesterday, ;/it had not snowed. 

11. Whatever he had (might have) said, they ought to have 

indulged him. 

12* We might have come earlier, if you had summoned us. 

13. If the standard-bearer had advanced, the soldiers would 

have had to follow (gerund). 

14, I could not have done it, even if I had wished. 

^15. Titus might have corae-to-the-rescue, if he had been 
summoned. 

16. I intended to write, if I had not received your letter. 

19. It would have been better to hold your peace. 

18. It would be long to recount that-fellow’s (pron.) vices. 

19. One has to speak with a loud voice, if one wishes to be 

heard. 

20. If you had written a letter, Marcus might have brought it. 
(For more examples see Ex. 84.) 

ORATIO OBLIQUA. 

Speeches and messages of any considerable length are 
not usually reported in the words of the speaker (called 
Direct Discourse), but in a peculiar form of indirect con- 
struction to which the name of ordtid obUqud (or Indirect 
Discourse) is specially applied. 

For the most part speeches (and messages) are reported 
by ‘ third persons ’ (that is, not by the persons speaking or 
addressed at the time), and some time after their delivery. 
Hence the changes involved in converting Direct 
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Discourse (Oratio Rect^, O, R.)into Indirect Discourse are 
generally threefold, and are due to — 

(A) Oitaiige of Construction, Direct Quotation becoming*^ 

Indirect. 

(B) Change of Person. 

(C) Change of Time. 

(A) Changes of Construction. 

State me?its made in the Indicative in Oratio Recta 
appear in the Infinitive (with Acc.) in Oratio Obliqua. 

The following examples illustrate this change : 

Direct Discourse. Indirect Discourse. 

Ego it^ censeo. Dico me M censere. 

Romani victi sunt. Dicit Romanos victfis esse. 

Auxilium tiih. Dico me auxiiium tiilisse. 

Auxilium feram ipse. Died me ipsum auxilmm laturum. 
Caesar aegrdtahat. Died Caes^rem (turn) aegrdtasse. " 
Caesar venerSt. Dicit Caesirem (iam turn) venissg." 

Translate the following sentences first of all in Oratio 
Recta, as they stand ; then re-write them in Oratio Obliqua 
after I say. The tenses will remain unchanged. 

75- 

1. I have come, seen, conquered 1 

S. We have captured many towns, some by assault, some 
by siege. 

3. I will give thee this book written in Italy many years ago. 

4 Thou hast come to Rome too late. 

5. The mountains will soon be covered with snow. 

6. Countless leaves, shaken-down from the trees, will be 

strewn on-the-ground, 

*?* I was hunting in the forest on my birthday. 

& We had killed two boars, using (perf.) spears and dogs, 

^ Ferf- Inf. rq>reseBtiiig the non-existent Imperf. Inf. 

®Feri. Inf. representii^ the non-existent Pluperf. Inf. 
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9. The sun had set behind the mountains, and night was 
approaching before our return. 

^10. I was dragging my limbs wearily. 

11. The enemy will soon be routed. 

12. The cavalry had already fled, some one way, some 

another. 

13. The boy had written most-things correctly. 

14. By-falling often water eats-away stone. 

15. Most men desire to follow virtue, but are weak in striving. 

18. Few men love vice, but many follow it not by their own 

will. 

17 . Evening was now coming on, and the maiden had not 

yet returned home. 

18. In the island of Cyprus many vases of great value have 

been recently discovered. 

19. Even {ia?n) then he had ceased to love his father. 

20. He has set out in a ship to seek another home. 


The Subjunctive in Principal Sentences of Oratio 
Recta is changed as follows : — 

Primary Tenses of the Subjunctive are represented : 

In the Active by the Future Participle with esse ; 

In the Passive by fore (fiiturum esse) ut with Subj. 
Secondary Tenses of the Subjunctive are represented : 

In the Active by the Future Participle with fuisse ; 

In the Passive by futurum fixisse ut with Subj. 

N.B. — In Oratio Obiiqua all Dependent Sentences are in the Sub- 
junctive. 


Direct Discourse. 
Veniam (I would come), 
Capiar (/ should be caught), 
Venissem {I should have come). 
CaptUS essem (I should have 
been caught). 


Indirect Discourse. 
Dico me venturum esse. 
Died fore ut capiSr. 

Died me venttoum fiiisse. 
Died futurum fuisse ut 
caperer. 
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Translate the following sentences first of all in Oraiio 
Recta, as they stand ; then re-write them in Oratio Obliqua 
after dic5, I say ; — 

76. 

L I would give, if I were able. 

2. I w^ould say, if I knew. 

3. I would have said (perf.), if I had known (perf.). 

4. He would now be dying, unless I had helped him. 

5. I should have cried that all-was-over-with the state, 

6. Few men would be happy, if they knew all their own 

misfortunes. 

7. Many men would be happier, if they knew their 

blessings. 

Treat similarly after dicis ? dost thou say ? — 

8. The city would soon be taken, if we .ourselves were 

brave. 

9. The king himself would have led out the army, (fht had 

not been-ill. 

10. If thou wert here, thou wouidst think otherwise. 

11. If he had lived five years more, the dictator would have 

brought that great undertaking to an end. 

12. The citizens would have made him king, and all men 

would have rejoiced. 

13. If he had perceived the queen’s treachery, Claudius 

would not have eaten the mushroom. 

14. If he had perceived that the mushroom was poisoned, 

he would have preferred to eat his wife. 

15 . If the consul had pardoned his son, the citizens also 

would have pardoned the young man. 

(B) Changes of Person. 

If a speech is reported by a ‘ third person,’ 

The First Person is generally represented by se (suus). 
The Second Person . Ye nr 
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The Third Person is generally represented by !s or ille. 
Hie and iste generally become ille, hie here ibi er illic. 

Ille is used of the more emphatic Person, Second or Third as the 
case may be ; is of the less emphatic one. 

Direct Discourse, Indirect Discourse. 

Credd te eras p^riturum nisi Dicit se credere mm eras 
prills ille sceleri ignov- penturum nisi ille prius 
erit^ I believe that thou sceleri ignoverit 
wilt die to-morrow unless 
he shall previously have 
pardoned thy erime. 

In order to avoid confusion the speaker, when emphatic, 
is sometimes denoted by ipse* 

Scio VOS neque v5bis neqiie Dicit se scir^ Sos neque sibi 
miht defiituros. neque tpsl defuturds. 

77 * 

Report after dicit, he says : — 

1. If thou hadst asked me, I would have come. 

2. I believe that we shall capture him to-morrow. 

3. I know that thou hast done this thing. 

4. I believe that Catilina sought my life. 

5. Now ye know what I have done. 

6. I will tell you, O citizens, what Caesar has suffered 

for you. 

7. I promise you both many flocks and broad fields for 

iad') ploughing. 

8. For thy sake (abl.) have I suftered these things, 

9. Unless thou shalt succour me, I shall die. 

10. Although I once knew these things, I have now 

forgotten them. 

11. Thou earnest to my house, and stolest the meat. 

12. I know that thou art unwilling to pardon me. 

13. I have pardoned both thee and thy companions. 
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14. The town will be captured in ten days unless reinforce- 

ments arrive first {prim). 

15. I was unwHIing to reply, because I had riot consulted 

Gaius. 

16. If I knew (now), I would say. 

17. I send you as sheep among wolves. 

18. Ye will suffer many things, but even in dying ye will 

triumph. 

19. Ye will some-day reign with me. 

20. I know that thou art weary j I also am weary. 

SI. I am king, thou art queen ; but he (unemphatic) has 
taken away our kingdom. 

23. It is necessary that thou (emphatic) kill her. 

23. Thou lovest khn ; Marcus thou lovest not. 


(G) Change of Time (Tense). 

If a speech is reported some time after it has been 
delivered, the Primary Tenses in Dependent Sentences 
are regularly changed to the corresponding Secondary 
Tenses. 

I or the Tenses to be used in reporting Principal 
Sentences, see Ex. 14. 

Adverbs of Time suffer a corresponding change, nunc 
becoming turn or tunc. 


The following are examples : — 


Direct Discourse. 

Zios ita a pltribus mstris 
^i^Kdmus ut magis virtutg 
quam dblo contonddmus,- 
Id quod censeo eloqu^. 

Etsi id turn doleham nufic 


Indirect Discourse 
(after dixit he said), 

Se ita a p2,tribus sms didic- 
isse ut m^^s virtute quam 
dold contendir<?^/. 

Se id quod emseret elocu- 
turum. 

Ets! antm id dollret turn se 
gau(kr/. 
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Translate in Oratio Recta, and then report in Oratio 
Obliqua after or dixerunt : — 

78. 

L I am now advising my son to study Greek. 

2. I know not what thou sayest. 

3. What flowers I have, are fading. 

4. If thou shalt come, I shall see thee. 

5. If I had money (now), I would give it. 

6. If the camp has been captured, all is lost. 

7. Although I am a Roman, I praise not all things at Rome. 

8. I have come to announce a great disaster. 

9. When the sun was setting, the enemy attacked us. 

10. If thou wishes t, we are willing to cross the river. 

11. If I were to become king, I would rule more justly. 

12- If ye were to flee, ye would not escape. 

13. We ask thee to pardon our treachery. 

14. We forget when old what we learned when young. 

15. I wonder how thou canst endure such things. 

16. If you (shall) come, I will give you what flowers I have. 

17. Unless you mend your character, you will not die happ}^. 

18. We shall easily capture the town with the forces which 

we have. 

19. This is the most beautiful song of all (use is) which I 

have ever heard. 

20. Few men are content with what they have gained. 

Questions in Oratio Obliqua. 

1. Questions in the Subjunctive in O. R. remain in the 
Subjunctive. 

2. Questions in the Indicative in O. R. are of two kinds. 
(A) Real Questions asked for the sake of obtaining 

information. These, when reported, are to be 
treated as Ordinary Dependent Questions. 
See Ex. 56. 
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(B) Elietoricai Questions, asked merely for effect 
These again are of two kinds. 

(i) The first kind are merely disguised statements. Thus 
noune fidem praestitimus ? implies ‘ We have keft faith ' ; 
num cedere fiibetis? implies ‘Surely you do not bid me 
surrender.’ These questions are reported in the Infinitive 
for aU Persons. 

Oratio Recta, Oratio Obliqua, 

Nonne fidem prsiQstmmhs? Nonne fidem praestit/>^'<?; 
Pave we not kept faith ? 

Num cedSre /ube//>^ Cari Nnm ccd^r^ eds inhere ? 
it be that you bid me 
yield 1 

Quis ignoxdtl {implying nemo Quern ign5rar<f ? 
ignorat) Who does not 
know 2 

(ii) The second kind imply that all the answers will be 
unsatisfactory. These are reported in the Infinitive if of 
the First or Third Person (sometimes in the Subjunctive), 
and always in the Subjunctive if of the Second Person. 

Oratio Reda, Oratio Obliqua, 

Quidemmadsum2^;^/z^rs6cii? Quid enim adsumf %hcws2 
{No anstver will be satis- Why are they attached as 
factory.) allies 2 

Quid vult attinere ? {No Quid eu? 7 i vslle attinere ? 
anstver will be satisfactory) What does he wish to 

CLchieve 2 

Quid tm vis? cur in meas Quid siM vellett cur in sMs 
possessiones venJj? {No possessiones vlr^iret? 
answer will be satisfactory.) What did he want ? Why 

was he invading his 
property 2 

Certaiii petorical Questions in the Second Arson, which employ 
vetbs of believing or supfming {credo, pdiS, cSnsldj, anU are introduced 
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by an InterrCigative Pronoun or Adverb, are reported in the Suhjtinctim, 
Thus Qtmm putath continiiatae militiae causam ess^ ? ( What do ym 
think is the reason tohy the campaign has been prolonged?) becomes Quam 
patdrenU &c. (The audience will not guess the real reason.) 

Report the following questions in Oratio Obliqua as 
belonging to a speech delivered in past time. 

79- 

1. Who is willing to defend the bridge ? 

3. Has anybody dared to challenge him ? 

3. Why didst thou not return yesterday evening ? 

4. Has not a law about that matter been proposed ? 

5. Why do we idle here ? 

6. Dost thou wish us to die of-hunger or devoured by wild- 

beasts ? 

7. Who was then commanding the army ? 

8. ’^\Tiat more beautiful work has anyone accomplished ? 

9. Why didst thou not at once strike him with the 

axe? 

10. Are we to wait here until the enemy surprise us ? 

11. Why did we not choose a more skilful general ? 

13. Whence comest thou and whither goest thou ? 

13. Do ye wish to betray me, your faithful chief, to the 

enemy ? 

14. Will ye not thus give our posterity an example of 

basest cowardice? 

15. Has any state become really great by trickery and 

treachery ? 

16. Hast thou not destroyed the state together with thyself? 

17. Why did ye leave your pleasant homes ? 

18. Why have we wandered thus rashly into unknown lands 

over stormy seas ? 

19. Why do we thus without end labour with the oar ? 

SO. Do we expect any end of our toils ? 

31. Can anyone propose a better plan than mine? If 
indeed he can, let him speak. 
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22. What do you suppose? That you will receive each 

{singuli) three acres and one cow ? 

23. ■\Vhat have we gained by so-many toils and journeys ? 

24. "^Vho has betrayed our plan to the enemy ? 

25. Why did I leave father and home ? 


Commands and Wishes in ©ratio Obliqua. 

Exhortations in First Pers. PL may be turned by 
using the Gerund or Gerundive. 

Commands are always in the Subjunctive. 

Wishes. A verb of wishing is used with another verb 
dej>ending on it 


Direct Discourse. 
Quare ne commiserts ut htc 
Ibciis ex calamitate popUli 
Romani ndmen ok^iat. 
N5^ patriam deserere. 
MorMr potuis quam nequam 
'nvam 1 

Utmam prius r^disses ! 


Indirect Discourse. 
Quare ne committMt iit is 
locus ex cal^mitat^ populi 
Romani n5m^n cwperet. 
N5//// patriam deserere. 
Malle se morJ quam nequam 

Quam Telle se eum prius 
xtAtisse. 


Report after dixit (imperdvzt) or diooerunt 


8o. 

1. Go, run-over the Alps. 

2. Would that thou hadst never departed! 

3. May I die rather than survive thee I 

4. Shoutout that ye wish Caesar to be king. 

5. Do not fear traitors ; trust to me. 

6. Plunder the town, spare no-one. 

7. Remember that thou wilt some-day die, 

8. O that thou hadst died first (prius) 1 

9. O that thou hadst been more cautious in fighting ! 

10. Fear not their shoutings and clashing of arms. 
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11. Eat, drink, for to-morrow ye die. 

12. Do not endeavour to heap up riches. 

13, Work so-long-as the day remains. Can anyone work in 

darkness ? 

14, Remember that thou hast promised to deliver a speech. 
15- Would that I might fly-away and enjoy wished-for rest I 

16. Would that I had died for thee \ 

17 . Take the bridge and attack the camp. 

18. When thou hast stormed the town, burn the houses. 

19. Remember that glory and repose from toils await us at 

home. 

20. Would that I had not seen that day ! 

21. Let us advance. Let us seize the hill 

22. Let us die rather than yield 

23. Let us eat and drink, for we have now performed all 

our duties. Would that my father also were here I 
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ADDITIONAL EXERCISES. 

Nouns. 

8i. 


1. By a cough. 

2. Of a snake. 

3. Of young-men. 

4. Heroes. 

5. On-the sea. 

6. By a shower. 

7. Through the upper-air. 

8. Of a poem. 

9. By poems. 

10. Of a citizen. 

11. Of furniture. 

12. Of brothers. 

13. To (ad) a tower. 

14. By a pine. 

15. Bronze (pi). 

16. Rams. 

17- Of old men. 

18. Bachelors. 

19. Two-headed twins. 

20. Of ashes. 

21. Of heads. 

22. Of fetters. 

23. Of mountains. 

24. Of guardians. 

25. Dowries. 

26. Bones. 

27- Of ivory. 

J 


28. By thirst. 

29. Of fathers. 

30. Of oak. 

31. Broken thighs. 

32. Covered mouths. 

33. Scattered leaves. 

34. Two cranes. 

35. Blunt sickles. 

36. Of mothers. 

37. Of citizens. 

38. The end of strife. 

39. Of fountains. 

40. Of mice. 

41. Of dogs. 

42. By journeys. 

43. Rich men. 

44. Of flocks. 

45. Of oxen, 

46. Livers and hearts. 

47. Hares full of wit. 

48. Two baskets of acorns. 

49. Jars of honey. 

50. Of white snow. 

51. Bones of oxen. 

52. Grandsons of consuls, 

53. Against the (house) wall. 

54. With worthy wages (sing.). 
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55. Marshes of blackest 7*7. By vessds. 


pitch. 

56. Attendants of kings. 

57. l.eaves of willows. 

58. Two owls on a stump. 

59. With blood and salt 

60. Surviving soldiers, 

61. Backs of swine. 

62. Two sureties. 

66. Three vessels. 

64. For harbours, 

65. In spring. 

66. Of two bows. 

67. In lakes. 

,68. By faith. 

69. For a head-of-a-house- 

hold. 

70. Of heads-of-households. 

71. Many jests. 

72. These places. 

73. Bits and harrows, 

74. Of thick canvas. 

75. By an oath. 

76. Of the republic. 


78. Two sails. 

79. Of vessels. 

80. By three bows. 

81. Of prayers, 

82. By a banquet 

83. Of nobody. 

84. Of a fowler, 

85. Of steps. 

86 . Of young' men. 

87. For fathers. 

88 . Three acres. 

89. From nobody, 

90. Of baggage. 

91. Of works. 

92. By an oath. 

93. For old men. 

94. Round tops. 

95. Of cool fountains. 

96. Of white teeth. 

97. Two old- women. 

98. By a huge weight 

99. Of three journeys. 

100. Two-hundred dormice. 


Verbs.— -A. 

In die following Exercise translate 
‘That I (thou, &c.) may^ by iit with Pres. Subjunct 
‘ That I (thou, &c.) might ' by ht with Impf, Subjunct. 
82. 

1. It was rattling. 5. He helped us. 

2. That I may tame. 6. Roasted meat 

3v To drink (supine). 7. They increased (transi- 

4 . It iashed. tive. 
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8. The light will shiue. 

9. They stroked 
LO. They milked 

11. He stuck in the mud- 

12. Ye ad^'ised {suMcd). 

13. He will have twisted. 

14. It sounded. 

15 . He was taking precau- 

tions. 

16. To prop (supine). 

17- That she might nourish- 

18. He desired. 

19. The lions roared. 

20. The screech-owls 

screeched. 

21. She dared to laugh. 

22. We rejoiced. 

23. -We dined on vegetables 

(acc.) 

24. We have been accus- 

tomed. 

25. I will cultivate, 

26. That she might weep, 

27- It rattled 

28. He vowed. 

29. That we may cut. 

30. Thou hast advised 

{suMlo). 

31. We laughed. 

32. The torches were shin- 

ing. 

33. A twisted rope. 

34. Why did they vow ? 

35. He pressed [^urgeo). 

36. It will sound 


37. That we may smear. 

38. That ye may laugh. 

39. Who has fed the swine? 

40. She has been accus- 

tomed, 

41. We-came to cultivate 

(supine). 

42. Ye pressed {urge^. 

43. We shall sow, 

44. That we may reap. 

45. We sowed. 

46. The crop hi^s grown. 

47. To foster (supine). 

48. We fostered. 

49. A concealed pit. 

50. A boy well nourished. 

51 . We sought. 

52. We know. 

53. A recognised friend. 

54. We then reclined. 

55. He groaned, 

56. They grind 

57. We summoned the man. 

58. They are being sum- 

moned. 

59. That they might die. 

60. He is being borne. 

61. It became-knowa 

62. We joined battle. 

63. They were dying. 

64. Birds were fiying. 

65. No one was willing, 

66. We snatched 

67. That they may be tamed 

68 . He will not wish. 
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69. That we may be caught. 
*?0. Few have preferred. 

That they might be 
borne, 

72 They pressed grapes. 

73. Combed hair. 

74. If we shall have been 

able. 

75. Scraped chins, 

76. They decreed. 

77. Arrows smeared with 

poison. 

78. She knew. 

79. They have ground the 

corn. 

80. That he may groan. 

81. That she may die. 

82. She will'hide. 

88. It rained. 

84. We rubbed long. 

85. Thou art being borne. 

86. He laid them low. 

87. That he might snatch. 

88. They have joined battle. 

89. He is being borne. 

90. That he may be willing. 

91. Nobody preferred. 

92. That we might snatch. 

93. That he might prefer. 

94. That they might be 

snatched. 

95. Many had been unwilling. 

96. We shall not be able, 

97 . Hair spread-out 

98. Shaken trees. 


99. Painted shapes, 

100. Sown seeds. 

101. They burnt-up the body. ' 

102. He took-away nothing, 

103. Knocked-down to the 

earth. 

104. Wars carried on. 

105. Nails fixed. 

106. Bent parsley. 

107. We were taking-away. 

108. It snowed. 

109. They clapped hands 

(abl). 

110. He brought out wine. 

111. He sank the ship. 

112. Sunk in the sea. 

113. Moulded in wax. 

114. We rose. 

115. The mice gnawed this. 

116. He lived with me. 

117. He bent his staff. 

118. That we may lie-down. 

119. That they may be 

tamed. 

120. Men conquered and 

bound. 

121. I beat, he fell. 

122. Deceived and driven 

back. 

123. Whom hast thou 

spared ? 

124. I shall hang-up the 

fish. 

125. The fish will hang down. 

126. Bumt-up corpses, 
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137. They took -away all 
things. 

JL28. They carried-on war. 
139. We fixed nails. 

150. We bent the oai^ 

131. We beat-our-breasts. 

133. We clapped our hands 

(abl.) 

133. It was snowing. 

134. Boats sunk in the sea. 

135. Vases fashioned with 

skill 

136. They rose, 

137. Bent spears. 

138. Books gnawed by mice. 

139. He moulded many 

vases. 

140. Carven statues. 

141. We lived there. 

143. That they may be 
washed. 

143. He lived long, 

144. He conquered many. 

145. Women conquered and 

bound. 

146. Beaten with rods he fell. 

147. We spared all. 

148. We compelled all 

149. I bought, she ate. 

160. We were compelled- 

151. Bought and eaten. 

152. We dug-out the gold. 

153. They read the books. 

154. We are contriving. 

155. Who has collected ? 


156. Who has loved? {dtifga) 

167. We left them there. 

158. I came, I saw, I con- 

quered I 

159. He defended us. 

160. Split logs. 

161. Torn togas. 

163. Rolled in the mud. 

163. We opened the basket 

164. He understood nothing. 

165. We blow that they may 

blow. 

1 68. They wept that we might 

weep. 

167. Open doors. 

168. She jumped down. 

169. They are jumping down. 

170. Patched by the tailor. 

171. Having awaked (in. 

trans.). 

172. We were suffering. 

173. Having assented. 

174. They will strive. 

175. They shine. 

176. That they may flee. 

177. That we may rout them. 

178. That they might flee. 

179. That we might rout 

them. 

180. What have ye read? 

181. What hast thou left ? 

183. What did he see? 

183. What did ye conquer ? 

184. We defended him. 

185. Split teeth. 
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186. Burnt tombs. 

194. Having suffered worse- 

187. We understood all. 

things. 

188. With head covered. 

195. They preferred to suffer.*. 

189. We all jumped-down. 

196. Having tried the mat- 

190. We drew water. 

ter. 

191. Water drawn from the 

197. The risen sun. 

well. 

198. Stars are rising. 

192. Having performed. 

199. We shall use. 

193. We felt these things. 

200. Having bargained. 

Verbs.— B. 


(With some of the more difficult Nouns.) 

83- 

1. We are unwilling to rouse the tiger. 

2. The hinges of the door creaked. 

3. Who has tamed these lions ? 

4. I stood on the tower in a shower. 

5. I have washed the axe ; it was stained with-blood. 

6 . The key stuck in the lock. 

7. It thundered with-great violence ; the earth trembled. 

8 . The ships blazed, seized by the swift fire. 

9. We saw no end of many journeys and labours. 

10. The very-keen cold rouses my {fo me) cough. 

11. Who will be able to cut the tigers’ claws ? 

12. She was bitten by a snake which was lurking in the 

grass. 

13. The men struck by Circe’s wand will become swine. 

14. We were hot able to restrain bis violence. 

15. We swallowed much salt. We aroused a keen thirst 

16. Thou hast bought much furniture and statues made of 

bronze. 

17. They had seen Circe, whose beauty they admired. 

18. They sought him in every apartment, but he had already 

escaped. 
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19. They had eaten roasted meat; we had dined -on 

vegetables. 

20. The boys recognised the crane, the mouse, the dor- 

mouse, the ram, the hawk, the screech-owl, the duck, 
and the swine. 

21. We laughed-at a flock of cranes, whose legs as-they-flew 

[of-Fiem-Jiytng) hung-down. 

22. These magic herbs have been culled by (d) Circe with a 

golden sickle. 

23. She wiped-ofT the milk which had fallen from the basin. 

24. He has gone to his bedroom to-lie-down (supine). 

25. 0 Clotho, be-unwilling to cut so quickly the thread 

which thou hast spun, 

26. From-heaven a divine beam shone. 

27. Then we mourned, because we had remained inactive. 

28. The barbarians hurled stones; our-men shot bullets 

from the catapults. 

29. If we are be) able we will come to support (supine) 

thee. 

30. H e denied that men were produced from apes. 

31. I indeed (said-he) have always favoured the cause of the 

celestials, on whose side I shall always be {stare d). 
32- Then all laughed and clapped (with) their hands. 

33. We have come to lunch (supine), not to support the 

candidate. 

34. The brutal fellow struck the hare with a brick. 

35. We ground in a mortar the poison with which the arrows 

have been smeared. 

36. The jury decided that the heir had moved the land- 

mark. 

37. These things became-known (in) the next winter. 

38. I bade you come to reap (supine), not to sleep. 

39. Pines have never borne walnuts, nor willows beans. 

40. They sent-for the bachelors whom no maiden had been 

willing to marry. 
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41. Then they set-down the anvil and grasped the pincers 

and hammers. 

42. It snowed through the whole night, but now it rains. 

43. How-large a flock ! How-many beasts hast thou ? 

44. This actor they hissed-off-the-stage, that one they have 

always favoured, 

45. Unless thou shalt have shaken the oak violently the 

acorns will not fall 

46. They sought-for large treasures of ivory which the kings 

had hidden, and [when] at-length found, dug them 
out with-spades. 

47. We have sowed wheat, we shall therefore not reap oats, 

48. His mother came to cover (supine) him with a robe 

w^hich she had woven. 

49. I saw him covered with this robe, which they told me 

was woven of silk (abl). 

N.B. — In the following sentences translate 

Tn order that I (thou, &c.) may’ by ht and Pres. Subjunct 
‘ In order that . . . might’ by ht and Impf. Subjunct 

50. We have bought the knife in order that we may cut the 

meat 

51. He thrust a torch into my eye in order that he might 

bum it 

52. Bring thou turf and leaves ; I will bring brazen vessels 

and a knife, in order that we may sacrifice the ox. 

53. Who has eaten the pottage ? I had bought it in order 

that I might dine. 

54. He crawled in the dust to the king’s feet, where he 

prostrated himself. 

55. The vessels are dyed with the blood of the swine* 

56. In order that he might be willing to speak, they thumped 

his (to Mm) bead with a whetstone. He, however, 
despised their brutality. 

67. Why hast thou not sewn my {to me) tom shoe ? 
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58. Behold, thou hast thy shoe well sewn I I have also 

wiped-off the mud. 

59. The giant using (perf. part) all his strength split the 

fetters as-if made of withies (abl). 

60. Open the prison in order that we may free [those] un- 

justly bound. 

61. She has come to draw (supine) water, but has forgotten 

her pitcher. 

62. Suddenly awakened I felt a sharp pain. 

63. They avenged his violent-death in order that others 

might fear to attempt such-things. 

64. Having measured the ground, they began {ordhr) to 

bargain with the owners. 

65. Badly patched, O tailor, are the trousers which {quas) 

thou hast patched. 

66. We saw his toga whitened by the fuller, spread-out on- 

th e-ground. 

67. They drank the heir’s wine out of cups which Cellinus 

had fashioned. 

68. With-tongue thrust-out, the dog, seized by madness, 

sought cold water in order that he might allay his 
thirst. 

69. I crawled to the place, I found the root, I gnawed it 

greedily. 

70. We have ceased to burn corpses ; we bury them in the 

earth. 

71. They used to give hemlock to the condemned, in order 

that they might die more calmly. 

72. Combed and with-beard clipped, he was scarcely recog- 

nised by me. 

73. These things thou hast sown, these things thou wilt reap. 

74. We saw pressed grapes in the press, and barley stored 

in the barn. 

75. Riding (perf. part.) on a horse he was fleeing to the old- 

man’s house. 
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76. I wi$hed (impf.) to follow, but he perceived me. 

77. Ye will find him buried outside the walls. 

78. We poured the mellow wine, we ate the sweet fruits, and 

having dined flung ourselves down in~sleep upon the 
shore. 

79. The king sat-down, the courtiers stood-round. 

80. This robe covered {ieg(^ the dead king. The queen 

wove it. 

81* The queen also was covered with-a-robe woven by her 
daughter. 


Can have, Might have, Ought to have, &c. 

X. The rendering of the expressions can have, might have, 
could have, ought to have, should have, requires care. The 
Verbs possum, licet, oportet, debed are most commonly 
used, but in a manner contrary to the English idiom. The 
dependent Infinitives are put in the Present Tense, and the 
Principal Ytxhs in a Past Tense (Imperf. or Perf.) of the 
Indicative. 


2. The English and are ambiguous. Thus 

he may speak may mean (i) // is permitted to him (licet) to 
speak \ or (2) // is possible that (fi^ri potest tit) he may sbeak \ 
and similarly, he anight have returned may mean ( i ) it was 
permissible to him (liciiit) to return, or (2) he was able 
(potMt) to return (if he had wished). 

You should or ought loporteb^t (oportuit) te v^nir^. 

/debebas (debiiisti) v 

You might have come 
You could have come 

You might have come (it was Hicebat (or 
permissible) j nir^. 

You may come (it is per- 1 u u 
mitted) 

Be may or might (possibly) ) . v 

kiieri pbtest tit v^niat* 


debebas (debiiisti) venire. 
j-pbtSras (potiiist!) venire). 

liciiit) tibi 


vg- 


. venire. 
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Me may he ill 
He may have stumbled 
Who can have done it 1 
He cannot be ill 
He ca?inat have come 

For may and 7nay have 
used : — 


fieri potest iit aegrotat, 
fieri potest ut titubaverit 
qms potMt facSre ? 
non potest fieri iit aegrotet 
non potest fieri iit /am venerit. 

asse (with Indie.) can also be 


He may be in exile fortasse exiil^t 

He may then have been in ) . 

Mortasse turn exulabat 

See also Ex, 74, 

84. 

1. You ought to have given him the book. 

2. He might have remained at home, if he had wished. 

S. Who can have told him these things ? 

4. The consul ought not to have led-out the army. 

5. They may have been captured by brigands. 

6. You may speak, if you wish. 

7. They could not have seen me, for I was lurking behind 

the tree. 

8. I might have supped with you, if you had asked 

me, 

9. They ought not to have pardoned so-great a rogue. 

10. He may be still at Carthage. 

11. We could not have taken the town, unless Labienus had 

helped us. 

12. You should have brought the book with you, that we 

might read it together. 

13. May I ask one thing ? 

14. He might sing, if you yourself were to ask him. 

15. She may have said this (pL), but I believe she denied 

the whole matter. 

16. They may be waiting for us in the wood. 

17. Could you not have come, if you had wished ? 
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18. They should have seized the hill before the enemy 

arrived. 

19. We might have waited-for you at Athens, if we had 

known that you intended to come thither. 

20. Why may we not advance against the enemy ? 

21. He may not have seen us. 

22. He could not have breathed, if he had remained there 

longer. 

23. We ought not to have attacked them before night. 

24r. We might have seen the procession, if we had arrived in 
time. 

25. He may have gone-away before your arrival 

26. You should have held-your-peace. 

27. I could not have believed that she would betray me. 

28. He cannot have denied that he said this (pL). 

29. Could you not have killed him with a dagger or with 

poison ? 

30. I ought to have written more correctly. 

Verbs taking ut with Subjunctive. 

The following list includes some of the more common 
Verbs which take ut with Subjunctive in the best Classical 
Prose, exclusive of Verbs of Requesting. 

ne that .... not is added to those Verbs which take 
it in accordance with New Latin Primer 393 sqq. The 
Verbs marked (I) take an Infinitive (as complement) if their 
Subject and the Subject of the Dependent Verb are the 
same, as d^revit ire he determined to go, 

enact sancire : ne 
endeavour mollrl (I) 
engage p?lchci : ne 
force perpellere 

induce I 

I inducere 

* But Infinitive with Accusative in sense of granting that some- 
thing is the case. 


atlovo^ gf'mt 
bring about 
determine 


concedere ^ 
permittere (I) 
J efficere : ne 
\ perficere : ne 
constitiiere 
decernere (I) 
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press instare ( cSvere : ne 

recmnnuftd censere ^ teike cure j curare 

resolm smtuere (I) : ne ^ piovidere : ne 

1 ass^qui try {attempt) temptare 

secure | consgqui : ne urge {hicite) impellere 

{ obtmere 'wait exspectare 

, . \ contendere 'wish optare 

strive i _ 

( eniti 

85. 

1. We were taking-care not to be seen by her. 

2. Why did you not induce him to remain with you ? 

3. I shall recommend that each of the two practises his 

own craft. 

4. The general would not {ndl^ allow the soldiers to 

linger any-longer in these charming places. 

5. We have secured that he shall not oppose us. 

6. We ought always to strive to excel others. 

?. Take-care to do nothing rashly. 

8. They had determined to remain there two-days more. 

9. I shall endeavour to bring-it-about that Trebonius 

supports Caesar. 

10. You ought to strive not to forget the kindnesses you 

have received {suhj^. 

11. Why did you not wait for the consul to arrive ? 

12. You might have urged him to pardon me. 

13. We could not secure his being elected consul, for he 

had not-yet returned to Rome. 

14. We had all of us engaged not to oppose him, but he 

himself had not taken-care to win-over Antdnius. 

15. His father will never allow him to sell so-cheap a horse 

that he bought (sudj.) so-dear. 

16. You ought to have forced him to confess the crime. 

17. It has been enacted by law that he should not be al- 

lowed to stand-for the consulship in-his-absence. 

^ Also with Accusative and Gerundive ; in simple sense of thinkings 
Infinitive and Accusative. 
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18. He said that she had resolved to depart the next day. 

19. He will attempt to govern the state alone. 

SO. I had resolved not to remain longer in so dangerous a 
place. 

31. I have secured that he shall not be absent from the 
senate-house to-morrow. 

33. He recommended that they should be buried in that 
place where they had fallen {subj) 

33. We have engaged not to give him less than ten-thousand 

sesterces. 

34. Why do you think that he has resolved not to 

return ? 

35. I grant that he has resolved not to come, but I shall 

urge him, as much as I am able, to persevere in 
his purpose. 

Utrum, Sive, &c. 

Beginners are apt to confuse two distinct kinds of clauses, 
both introduced by the English whether. 

T. Substantival Sentences (see Ex. 56 ). — ^These may be 
(a) Questions introduced by a Verb of asking^ or (b) Clauses 
introduced by a Verb expressing doubt^ hesitation^ ignorance^ 
uncertainty. It will be an assistance to remember that 
such clauses are, as their designation implies, equivalent to 
a Substantive (see New Latin Prifner,^ 213, 214). titruni, 
BUm, an, &c., are to be used. 

I ask whether he has come\ ^ 

(about his arriml, subst) 
lam ignorant whether he has ) 
come or not (about his ar- ^ Hand scio ^ venmt anndn. 
rival ox non-arrival, subst.) ) 
doubt whether it is '' 

komurabie or disgraceful I HonestumnS factu sit Mn 
(about its honourableness or turpe diibitant 
disgracefulnessy substt) ^ 
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It is uncertain whether he has 
come (his arrival^ siibst, is 
uncertain) 

JV?iet/ier he comes or not (his 
arrival or non - arrival 
subst.) matters ?wt to me. 


Incertum est utnim ven^nt 


Utrum veniat annon nihil 
m^a interest 


2 . Adverbial Clauses. — In these ivhether ... or is 
equivalent to if . . . or if and therefore, as distinct from 
those mentioned above, they are Alternative Conditional 
Clauses. The rules for ordinary Conditional Clauses apply 
(see Ex. 7 1). Sive . . . sive or sen. . . . seu must be 
used (not siv^ . . . seu, nor seu . . . sive). 

Whether {if) he confesses or Siv^ cdnfesshs erlt, siv^ 

{if he) denies, they will not n^gaverit, nihil Si par- 
spare him, cent 

If not occurs, the previous verb must be repeated. 
Whether it pleases you or not, Siv^ placet tibi, sive non 
I shall now set-out placet, ego /am proficiscar. 


86 . 

1. It is altogether uncertain whether he has died or not 

2. Whether he has already returned or not, I do not know. 

3. I shall remain at-home to-day, whether I receive (fut. 

perf.) a letter from him or not 

4. No-one knows whether he is a Roman or a Greek, 

5. Whether he has replied or not, that very-thing {ipse) I 

have no w-for-a- long-time been asking. 

6. Who cares whether his name is Gains or Marcus ? 

7. It does not matter to anybody whether he has supported 

Cicero or Caesar. 

8. I shall never love the man hereafter, whether I pardon 

him or not. 

9. Whether the poem was written by Virgil or by some 

other, is doubted, 
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10. Whether the defendant is guilty or not^ he will not be 

convicted by the jury. 

11. No-one knows whether Caesar wishes the crown to be 

offered him by Antonins or not. 

13. Whether the barbarians give the hostages or refuse, 
Caesar has determined to depart to-morrow. 

13. AI! doubted whether the matter pleased him or not. 

14. It becomes us to perform our duty, whether it is pleasant 

or not. 

15. Who doubts whether or not anger is sometimes just ? 

16. He says that they are like dogs in colour and appear- 

ance, but that he does not know whether or not they 
are really dogs. 

Vi. Whether Clodius attacked Milo first or the latter 
[attacked] Clodius [first], no one doubts that each 
wished to kill the other. 

18. lam not able to distinguish whether they live or are 

ghosts ; but whether they are alive or dead I do not 
fear them. 

19. Whether he arrives at night or by day, he will find me 

waiting for him, 

20. There is no doubt that the 4 ree was mine, whether I 

cut it down or not 

The Roman Calendar. 

The Romans had the same months, and the same 
number of days in each as we have. But their reckoning 
was backward and inclusive., that is, they counted-in the day 
reckoned from as well as the day reck oned to. Thus they 
reckoned the 29 th of April as the third day before the ist 
of May. 

The Days from which they reckoned were called — 
K&lendae (K&l.) f. Kalends, the ist of the month. 

(Ndn.) f Nones, usually the 5th. 

Idas (Id.) / Ides, usually the 13th. [The I in Idus is long.] 



But — In March, July, October, May, 

The Ides fell on the fifteenth day, 
and consequently the Nones on the 7th day of the month. 

The Nonae were so called because, in Roman reckoning, they 
were the ninth day before the Ides. 

The Months were called— 

/anuarius, Februarius, Martius, Aprilis, Ma^us, /unius, Quinctllis 
Sextilis August‘S September, October, November, December ; 
used either as Masc. Nouns, mensis month being understood, or as 
Adjectives agreeing with Kalendae, etc. 

The Romans indicated the days of the months as 
follows : — 

I. The days on which the Kalends, Nones, and Ides fell, by 
the Ablatives KSIendis, Nonis, Idibus, and the name of the 
month agreeing with them, as Nonis Marths 07 i the Nones 
of March, i.e., March 7. 

11. The days preceding the Kalends, etc., by prefixing pridie 
ike day before to the Accusatives KSlendas, etc., and the 
name of the month agreeing with them, as pridie Nonas 
Martias the day befo 7 x the Nones of March, i.e., March 6. 

HI. All other days by prefixing ant^ diem teitium, quartum, etc., 
to the Accusatives K^lendas, etc., and the name of the 
month agreeing with them, as under II. : ante diem teitium 
N5nas Marti^ the second day {third in inclusive reckoning) 
before the Nones of March, i.e., March 5. 

Abbreviations and Numerals were generally used in ex- 
pressing the date, thus : — 

a. d. Ill Non. Mart, March 5. 
prid. Kal. /an., December 31. 
a. d. VIII Id. Quinct., July 8. 

In leap year a day was inserted after February 24 (a. d. 
;extum Kal Mart), and called a. d. bis sexium Kal. Mart, 
vhence leap year was called hissexfiUs, This day was not 
aken account of in reckoning the other days of the month. 

The Year . — The Romans named the Year after the 
Ilonsuls, as : — Antdnio Dolabella Cos. (c 5 nstilibus), /.(?., 

^ Called /ulius after B.c. 45. 2 Called Augustus after B.c. 8. 

K 
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B.C. 44. Later the supposed date of the founding of 
Rome, B.C. 753, was used to reckon from. Thus, “78 
A.D.” may be expressed as A(nno) U(rbis) C(onditae) , 
octingentensimo tricensimo primo or A.U.a dcccxxxi., 
253 B,G. as A.U.C. BI. 

Note I.— A year a.d. may be turned into the corresponding year 
A.U.C. by adding 753 to its number, a year B.c. by subtracting its 
number from 754* 

mu 2.— The following is a ready method of converting a Roman 
date into English. If the Roman date contains the word Kal. , add 2 
to the number of days in the English month which you know the date 
will fall in, and from the sum subtract the number in the Roman date. 
Thus if the Roman date is a. d. IX. Kal. Apr., add 2 to 31 
of days in March) and subtract 9. 33 - 9 = 24 . and the English date is 

accordingly March 24. ^ ^ 

If the Roman date contains the words Idus or Nonas, add i to the 
day on which the Ides or Nones fall in the month given, and from the 
sum subtract the number in the Roman date._ Thus if the given ^te is 
a d V Id. Mart., add I to 15 (the day on which the Ides fell in March) 
and’ subtract 5, 16-5=11. and the English date is accordingly 

To convert English dates into Roman, find out first whether the 
Roman date will contain the words Nonas or Mus, or K&lendas. If 
Nonas or Idiis, add 1 to the day on which the Nones or Ides fell, 
and subtract the number in the English date. The result will be the 
number re<iuired for the Roman date. Thus if the given date is 
My 3, add I to 7 (the day on which the Nones fall in July) : 8^3 — 5 . 
and the Roman date is accordingly a. d. quintum Nonas Quinctiles. 
If the Roman date will contain the word Kalendas, add 2 to the 
number of days in the English month given, and subtract from this 
sum the number in the English date. The result will be the number 
required for the Roman date. Thus if the given date is Jan 18, add 2 
to 31 (the number of days in Jan.) : 33"t8 = ifi. und the Roman date 
is accordingly a. d. quintan decimum KSIendas Febn^lfis. 

87. 

- Turn the foHowing dates into Latin, giving the year 
A.U.C. No abbreviations must be used. 

1 . Jaa. 3, 189a 3 . May 9, b.c. 72. 

• 2 . March 6, B.a 15. 4 . Sept. 24, aa 14. 
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5 . April 18, a a 32. 

6 . Feb 28, 1888. 
Feb. 25, 1564. 

8. Oct. 6, 872, 

9 . June i7j b.c 63. 

10 . Dec. 18, 1661. 

11 . July 4, B.c. 29. 

12 . Nov. 30, B.c. 19, 

13 . March 1 2, 90S. 

14 . Feb. 19, A.D. 591. 

15 . Oct 2, 1801, 

16 . Aug, 21, B.c. 7. 

17 . May 3, b.c. 91. 

18 . July 6, B.c 65. 

19 . Feb. 24, 1680. 

20 . July 5, 1456. 

21 . May 14, b.c. 72. 

22 . March 10, b.c 68. 


23. June 2, 1688. 

24 . July 8, B.C. 18. 

25 . Aug. 12, BC. 14, 

26 . Oct 9. 1S49. 

27 . April 3, 1871. 

28 . May 6, b.c. 49. 

29 . Oct 12, B.c 89. 
SO. June 10, 1313. 
31 . March 14, 1603. 
82 . Feb. 12, 1200. 

33 . July 13, B.c. 41. 

34 . Dec, 25, B.c. 37. 

35 . Sept T, b.c. 97. 

36 . Nov. 15, B.c 17. 

37 . Dec. 5, B.C 31, 

38 . Nov. 13, B.C 19. 

39 . May 12, 1717. 

40 . March 10, 1848. 


88 . 

into English : — 


Turn the following dates 

1 . a. d. X Kal /an. 

2 . a. d. III. Non. Dec. 

3 . a. d. V. Non. Quinct. 

, 4 . a d. XIV. Kal. Dec. 

5 . a. d. V. Id. Mart. 

6. a. d, XlII. Kal. Ma^ 

7 . prid. Id. Mart. 

8. a. d. IV. Id. Ma/. 

9 . a. d. Y. Id. Sext 

10 . a. d. XI. Kal /an. 

11 . prid. Non. Ma/. 

12 . a. d III. Non. Febr 

13 . a. d VIII. Kal. Mart. 

14 . prid. Id, Quinct. 

K 2 


15 . a. d. VII. Id Oct 

16 . a. d. XV. Kal. Sext 

17 . a. d XIII. Kal Mai*. 

18 . prid. N 5 n. Sept 

19 . a. d VII. Kal. Apr 

20 . a. d. VI. Kal Dec. 

21 . a. d. IV. Non. /an. 

22 . a. d. V. N 5 n, Oct 

23 . a. d. IV. Id. Quinct. 

24 . prid. Id. Sext. 

25 . a. d. III. Non. Febr. 
28 . a. d. XV. Kal Oct 

27 . a. d XVI. Kal /an. 

28 . a, d XVII. Kal Apr. 
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29. a. d. XIX. Kal. /un. 

30. a. d. XI. Kal. Sept 

31. prid. Non. Oct 

32. a. d. XIX. Kal. Sext 

33. a. d. XIV. Kal. Ma/. 

34. a. d. XII. Kal. Nov. 


35. a. d. VI. Id. Ma/. 

36. a. d. IV. Id. Dec. 

37 . a. d. IV. N5n. Mart 

38. a. d. V. Id. Sext 

39. a. d. III. Non. Sext 

40. a. d. IV. Id. Nov. 
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TRANSLATION OF READING EXERCISES. 

{b) 1. A swift foot My father 1 For thy army. 

2. That huge anvil. Why dost thou not wish this 
thing ? 

3. Look you, a high mountain ! 

4. A large beam. Do you bid me go out ? 

5 . We (people) live on these terms. I have often taken 
an onion. I begin. 

6. Throw away the rice. This year. This old lady. 

?. Few things. Thou art (/.(?., livest) because thou 
eatest. Ah me ! 

8. Phoebus being angry, Mayst thou never be absent 1 

9. To whom (is it) a profit? The thyrsus of Bacchus. 
Like a cup. 

(e) AH Gaul is divided into three parts, one of which the 
Belgae inhabit, another the Aquitani, the third the people 
who are caUed Celtae in their own tongue, Galli in ours. 
Ail these differ from one another in language, customs, and 
laws. The river Garumna divides the Galli from the 
Aquitani. 

{d) Of these, the bravest are the Belgae, because they 
are the furthest distant from the civilisation and cultivation 
of the Province, and merchants by no means visit them fre- 
quently and import those things which tend to effeminate 
men’s minds, and they are nearest to the German! who live 
across the Rhine, with whom they carry on war incessantly. 

[e) Every lover serves as a soldier, and the God of Love 
has a camp of his own.” Believe me, Atticus, every lover 
serves as a soldier. The age which is suited to war suits 
love as well. An old man a soldier is an unseemly thing, 
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and an unseemly thing is the love of an old man. Both 
spend the night awake; both rest upon the ground. The 
one keeps guard at the doors of his mistress, the other at 
those of his general. Long marching is the soldier's duty : 
send away a maiden, and the lover untiring will follow 
her without end (///., the end being taken away). 
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VOCABULARY. 

f A// mwds mi marked long are to be pronounced shorts) 


A. 

be-able, possum, irreg. 
aljout, de. 

al>ove, super, supra (acc.). 
from*above, dcsuper. 
in-abseace, use abseiis. 
abseat, abscas, -cntia. 
be-abseat, absum. 
absolutely, omuIri<'i ; plane 
abstain, abslined, -leiitum, 2 
abl. of thing abstained 
from, and ofien with rejlcecive 
pronoun as object of the - 
verb. 

abuse, abutor, -usus, 3. 
accompanied, comitatus. 
accomplice, consciiis. 
accomplish, cunficiS ; perficio ; ef- 
ficio, (-ficere, -feci, -fectum) 3. 
accomplishmeat, ars, f 
account, ratio, -onis,/. 
on-account-of, ob. 
accuse, accuso, i ; insimulo, i. 
be- accustomed, soleo, -ilus sum {in 
act. sensi)^ 2. 

Achilles, Achilles, 4 s. 
acom, glans, gkndis, m, 
acquire, acqairo, -sivi, -situm, 3. 
acquit, 'absolvd, -soivi, -soiutum, 
3 [with gen. or de and abl.). 
acre, fugerum. 
across, trans. 
act, Sgo, egi, actum, 3. 
actor, histri-o, -onis, 


address, compellu, i. 
admire, adrairor, i. 
admit, admitto, -misT, -missum, 3. 
advance, prucedo, -ssi, -ssum, 3 ; 
incedu. 

advantage, ]>uniim, commudiim, 
dmoliimcntum. 
adversity, rei> ativcrsae, pL 
advice, consilium, -li. 
advise, suildeo, sua^I, -tum, 2. 
Aeneas, Aene-as, -ae. 

Aeneid, Aene-is, -id is,/, 
be-afraid, metuo, 3 ; timeo, 2 3 
vereor, 2. 

affairs, (ph),/. 
affirm, affinno, i. 
after {adzK)^ post, postea ; (i.e. 
according to), secundum (acc.) 

{P^^P') post (acc.). 

afterwards, postea, post, 
again, iterum, rursus. 
against, contra (acc.). 
Agamemnon, Agamemno, -onis, 
-onS. 

ago, abhinc [the time in abl, or 
acc.) ; ante, with acc. of the 
time. 

agree, assentior, -sensus, 4. 
itds-agreed, constat, 
air, aer, -2ris, -^ra, m. 
upper-air, aether, ^^ris, ^ra, ^n. 
Alexander, Alexand-ei, -ri. 
ail, omnis ; (i.e. the whole) 
totus. 
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ali-is-over with, actum est 

de. 

allay, sedo, i. 
it-is-allowed, licet, 2. 
almost, paene. 
alone, solus, 
along, use ablative. 

Alps, Alpes, “ium. 
already, 2am. 

also, quoque {follows the word it 
emphasises) ; $tiam- 
altemate, alternus. 
althongli, see Ex, 72. 
altogether, omnino. 
always, semper, 
be- amazed, miror, x. 
among, inter (acc,). 
ambassador, legat-us, -i. 
ancient, anllquus ; v^tus, irre^. 
and, see Ex. 41. 
angrily, irate, 
angry, iratus. 
be-angry, irascor, -fus, 3. 
animal, animal, -alis, n. 
ankle, talus, -i, m, 

Anne, Anna, 
announce, nuntio, i. 
another, alius ; {of two) alter, 
answer {suht,)^ responsum. 

responded, -i,-6nsum, 

2. 

ant, formica,/. 

^tomns, Antdnius, gen. An- 
toni. 

anvS, -dis,/ 
any, see Ex. 38. — N.B. quisquam 
is deftctwe. 

apartment, conclave, -is, n, 
ape, simia,/ 

apiece^ use distrib. numeral. 
Apol^ ApoH-o, -mis. 

^K)s^, apostolus, -L 


appear {be visible) ^ appareo, 2 : 

{seem) videor, visus, 2. 
appearance, species,/. 

Appian, Appius. 
apple, malum, n. 
appoint, constituo, 3 ; {to an 
office) cr^o, x. 

approach, accedo, -ssi, -ssum, 3 
{with Sd or acc. only), 
archer, Sagittarius. 

Argive, Argivus. 

Argos, Argi, pi. 

arise {of a storm), co-orior, 
-ortus, 4. 

arm {limb), bracchium, «, 
arms {weapons), arma, pi. 
arm (verb), armo, i. 
army, exercitiis, -us, m. 
arouse {thirst), colligo, -legi, 3. 
arrival, adventus, -us, m. 
arrive, adv^nio, -venl, 4 ; per- 
venio. 

arrow, sagitta,/. 

art, ars, -tis,/ 

as, ut {after tarn) quam. 
as-far-as, t^nus (abl., rarely 
gen.). 

as-great as, tantus quantus. 
as-if, tamquam (subj.) ; qu^i 
(subj.), 

as-many as, tot quot. 
as-often as, totiens quotiens. 
ascend, ascendo, -di, -sum, 3, 
mountain-ash, omus, -i,/ 
ashes {of fre), cmis, -^ris, m, 
be-ashamed, pudet, 2 (acc. of 
person, gen. of mental ob- 
ject). 

ask, rogo, i. 
ass, asinus, -i. 
by-assanlt, vl. 

assemble, convSnio, -veni, 4. 
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asseat, assentior, -sus, 4. 
assist, /uvo (acc.) subv^nio, 
-vem, 4 {wUh dat.). 
assuredly, profecto. 
at, ad (acc.) % or use a locative 
or abl. 

at-iengtli, tandem. 

Attieus, Athenae, pi.,/, 
attacb, adsci-sco, -vl, -turn, 3. 
attacfe, adorior, -tus, 4 (acc.); 
aggr^dior, -gressus, 3 ; some- 
times p^to, -Ivi, -itum, 3. 
attaiu-to, adipiscor, -eptus, 3 ; 

cons^quor, -cutus, 3. 
attempt, conor, \ {wit A inf.) ; 
nitor, nixus or nisus, 3 {wit A 
ut). 

attendant, satell^, -itis, m. 
or/ 

pay-attention, operam do, dScIl, 
datum, dare, 
audacious, audax, -acis. 
audacity, audacia, /. 
author, auctor, -oris, m. orf, 
authority, auctoritas, /; pot- 
est as,/ 

auxiliaries, auxilia, pi. 
avarice, avaritia, / 
avenge, ulciscor, ultus, 3, 
avoid, Vito, i. 

awa&en {intrans.) expergiscor, 
-perrectus, 3. 
be-away, absum. 
axe, secuxis,/ 


B. 

bachelor, caelebs, -ibis, 
bach, aversus {adji)*t tergum, n. ; 
tergus, -oris, n. 


bad, mSlus. 
badly, mSlA 

baggage, impedimenta, pi. 
bail, pila,/ 

banquet, epulae, pi. ; con 
viviutn, n. 

barbarian, barb^lrus. 
barber, tonsor, -oris, 
bare, nudus, nudatus. 
bargain, pSciscor, pepigl, 3. 
bark, latro, r. 
barley, hordeum. 
bam, horreum. 
base, turpis. 
baseness, turpitudd. 
basin, pelvis,/ 
basket, corbis,/ 
battle, pugna, proelium. 
be-away, absum. 

beam, xubar, -Sris, ». 

bean, fhba. 

bear, f€r6, tuli, latum, ferre. 
beard, barba. 
beast, pecus, -udis,/ 
beat, caedo, cecldi, caesum, 3. 
beat-the-breast, plango, -nxl, 
3 * 

beautiful, pulcher. 
beauty, pulchritudo, -inis, / ; 
forma. 

because, quod ; quia, 
become, fto, factus sum, fieri, 
it-becomes, ) 
is-becoming, ) 
bedroom, cubiculum. 
bee, apis, / 
beech, fagus, -i,/ 
before {adv , ), antes, prius. 

{prep.)i ante. 

{before-tAatf conj\ ante- 

quam, priusquam. 

beg, rSgo, I. 
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beggared, egens. 
begin, coepi {Jn smsi \ ; 1 

ordior, orsus, 4. | 

beginning, principium, . ' 

bebaYe, me ago, egt, actum, 3- 
behind, post, p5ne. 
behold, conspicio, -spexi, 3. 

{interjection)^ ecce, en. 

believe, credo, -didi, 3. 
below, infra ; sub ; subter. 
bend, flecto, -xi, -xum, 3. 
benefit, prosum, prodesse. 
bereave, orbo, i* 
berry, baca. 

beset, obsideo, *sedi, -sessum, 2 ; 

circumvenio, -veni, 4. 
betray, piodo, -didi, 3. 
between, mtei (acc.)* 
beyond, ultra (acc.). 
bid, mbeo,' zTissi, 2 (with inf.); 

impero ^mih ut), i. 
bill, rogatio. 

bind, vincio, -nxl, -nctum, 4. 
bird, Svis,/. ; volucris,/. 
birth-day, dies natalis. 
bit, frenum. 
bite, morsus, -us, m, 

mordeo, momordi, mor- 

sum, 2. 

black, niger, -gra ; ater, -tra. 

" bladdm:, vesica. 

blame, reprehendo, -di, -sum, 3 ; 
accfisd, I. 

Maae, ardeo, -si, 2 ; couEa- 
gro, I. 

blessing, bonum. 
blind, caecus. 
blood, sanguis, -inis, m. 

Ifioody, sanguineus, 
blow, I. 
binnfe, hebes, ^tis. 
boar, aper, apri, nu 


boast, glorior, i (de mid abl., or 
abl. atone). 

boat, linter, -tris, /. * 

body, corpus, -oris, n» 
bold, aud^ -acis. 
bone, os, ossis, n. 
book, liber, -bri, m. 
be-bom, nascor, natus, 3. 
both . . . and, et . . . et ; que 
. . . et; que . . . que. 

{pron.), ambo, -ae, -b. 

bottom, fundus, -i, m. ; imus 

(adj.). 

bow, arcus, -us, m. 
boy, puer. 

branch, ramus, m. 
brave, fortis, animosus. 
bravely, fortiter, acriter. 
brazen, 3.eneus. 
bread, panis, m. 

break, frango, -egi, -actum, 3; 
rumpo, nipi, 3 ; {l(gd) suf- 
fringb. 

down {intrans.), dehcio, 

-feci, -fectum, 3. 
breast, pectus, -oris, n. 
breathe, j spiro, i ; anhelo, 

out, I 

breeze, aura ; flatus, -us, /n. 

I bribery, ambitus, -us, m. 
brick, later, -eris, m. 
bridge, pons, pontis, m. 
brief, brevis, 
brigand, Htrb, -onis. 
bright, clarus ; splendidus. 
bring, fero, tuH, latum, ferre 3 
afferb ; (to on end) fineni facib; 
with dat, ; {jo skore\ appellb, 
-puli, -pulsum, 3; 
prbferb ; citb, 1 ; adhibeo. 
2. 

i Britain, Britannia. 
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broad, latas. 
brother, frater, -tris. 
broQsse, ^eneus. 

Brutus, Brutus, 
brutal, iohumanus ; immanis. 
brutality, immanitas, /. 
build, aedificdj construd, -uxi, 
•uctum, 3. 

building, aedificium. 
bull, taurus, -i. 
bullet, glans, -dis, m» 
bullock, mvencus, -i. 
bura, uro, ussi, ustum, 3. 

^up, comburo, 3. 

burst, disrumpo, -rupl, -riip- 
tum, 3. 

-forth, erumpo, pro- 

ruxnpo, 3. 

bury, sepelio, -ivi, sepultum, 4. 

bushel, modius, -I, m, 

busiuess, negotium. 

but, see Ex. 42. 

butcher, trucldo, i. 

buy, ^mo, emi, einptum, 3 ; 

co^mo, 3. 
by, a j ab (abb), 
by-meaus-of, per (acc.). 


C. 

Cadiz, Gades, pb 

call, appello, i. 

calm, sedo, i. 
calialy, placide. 

<mmp, castra, pb 
jEsau, possum, irreg. 
i^didate, caudidatus, -i. 
caudidature, petitio. 

Carmae, Cannae, pb 

caxmot, nm possum; nequeS, 
defecU 


canvas, carbasus, -i,/. 
capital charge, res {or noxa) 
capitalis ; caput, -itis, n. 
captain, centurio, -onis. 
captive, captivus, -b 
capture, capio, cep!, captuiu, 3. 
care, cura. 

take-care, euro, i {with ut) ; {he- 
ware\ caveo, cavl, cautum, 2 
{with ut and ne). 
care -for, euro, i. 
carry, fSro, tuH, latum, ferre ; 
{a message) perferd ; {a ditch or 
wall) duc 5 , 3. 

— — -away, aufero, abstull, ab- 
latum, auferre. 

-off, fero ; reports, r. 

on, gero, ges^I, gestum, 3. 

-round, circumduco, 3. 

Carthaginian, Karthaginiensis. 
Carthage, Karthago, -inis,/, 
carve, sculpts, -psi, -ptum, 3. 
case, causa. 

Castor, Castor, -oris, 
cat, felis, /. 
catapult, ballista. 

Catiline, Catillna. 
catch, oppiimo, -press!, -sum, 
3 * 

Cato, Cato, -onis. 
cause, causa, 
caution, cautio, -onis,/. 
cautious, cautus. 
cautiously, caute. 
cavalry, equitatus, “US,/;?. ; equites, 
pi. 

cease, desino (-stit!), -sitam, 3. 
celestials, caelicSlae. 
censor, censor, -oris, 
centurion, centurio. 
certain {jironoun), quidarn. 
it-is-certaiix, constat. 
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cMlenge, provoco, i ; lacesso, 
-Ivi, "!tum, 3. 
character, mor^, pi. 
charge {of soldiers)^ impetum 
facio ; concurro, 3. 

{accuse)y accuse, i. 

— — {accusation), crimen ; see 
capital-charge, 
chariot, cunus, *us, m. 
charm, delecto, i. 
charming, {of places) araoenus ; {of 
people) venustus. 
chase, 2^0, egi, actum, 3. 
cheap, use parvl. 
so-cheap, tantuiS. 
cheerful, laetus ; alacer, -cris, 
-ere. 

cheese, caseus, -1, m, 
cherry, cerasum, n. 
chicken, pullus, -I, m. 
chide, increpito, i. 
chief ) dux, ducis 5 impe- 

chieffeaiii 1 rator. 
child, puer ; Infans : children, 
liber! {no Sin_§-.), 
childish, puerilis. 
chin, mentum. 
choose, opto, I. 

Cicero, Cicero, -5ms. 
citizen, civis, -is. 
city, urbs, urbis, f 
dang {suhst, ), clangor, -oris, 
ni, 

— {nerh), resono, i. 
dap, plaudo, -ri, -sum, 3. 
dashing, crepitus, -us, m. 
class, gtoiis, -eris, n, 
ehwr, unguis, -is, m, 
dear, serenus. 

dcTer, sollers, -tis ; versutus. 

dimate, caelum. 

c^aah, ascendo, -i, -sum, 3. 


clip, tondeo, totondi, tonsum, 2. 
close, claudo, -si, -sum, 3, 
clothes, vestis, f ; vestimenta, 
pi. 

cloud, nubes, -is,/, 
coin, flo, I. 
cold, frigus, -oris, n. 

{adj.), gelid us j frigidus. 

collar-bone, zugulum. 
collect, colligo, -egi, 3. 
colour, color, -oris, 
comb, pecto, -xl, -xum, 3. 
come, vgnid, 'veni, ventiim, 4. 

— -on, appropinquo, i. 

up, subeo, irreg* ; succedo, 

-ssi, 3. 

command, impero, i (w/M ut) ; 
mbeo, -nissl, -ssum, 2 {poiih 
inf. ), 

{troops), praesum [poith 

dat). 

commit {crime), admitto, -si, 
-ssum, 3. 

companion, comes, -itis. 
compel, cog5, coegi, coactum, 
3* 

competition, contentio, -onis,/. 
complain, queror, questus, 3. 
of, accuse. 

complete, expleo, -vi, 2; per- 
ficio, 3. 

complimentary, amplus- 
comrade, sodalis ; contubemalis. 
conceal, t^o, -xi, -ctum, 3 ; celd, 

X. 

it-concems, interest ; refert. 
condemn, damno, i ; condemno, 

u 

confess, confiteor, -fessus, 2 ; 

fateor, fessut, r. 
be-confident, confido, 3* 
confiict, certamen, -inis; n. 
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coaqtter, vinco, vie!, victum, 3. 
co3iq[ueror, victor, 
consider {io duco, 3 ; laabeo, 
2. 

conspiracy, conmratio. 
conspirator, conzCaatus \not 
-tor]. 

conspire, con/uro, 
consul, consul, -is. 
consulsliip, consulatus, -us, m. 
consult, consulo, -uT, -ultum, 3 
(acc.) 

consunrmato, summus. 
contented, contentus. 
contract {ta do work) con- 
dtico, 3. 

give-out-under-contract, loco, i. 
contractor, redemptor, -oris, 
contrary, contrarius. 
contrive, comminiscor, -mentus, 
3 - 

control, use moderator {eon-- 

t 7 ‘oller). 

converse, colloquor, -cutus, 3. 
convict, convince, -vici, 3. 
cool, gelidus. 
copper, aes, aeris, 7 i. 

Corintli, Corinthus, 

com, frumentum. 

corpse, cadaver, -eris, n. 

correctly, accurate. 

corrupt, corruropo, -rupT, 3. 

corselet, lorica. 

cost, st 5 , steti, I. 

cougli, tussis, -is,/. 

count, numero, i. 

countless, innumerabilis. 

country {region)i terra ; r^gio, 

f- 

{;noi iown), rus, runs, n. 

— — inatwe-), patria. 

— ^ -Muse, villa. 


courage, animus; virtus, -tutis, 

/. 

courageous, acer, 
course, cursus, -us, m, 
courteous, hiimanus. 
courtier, purpuralus. 
cover, tego, -xl, -ctum, 3 ; co- 
operio, -ui, -turn, 4. 
covert, dumetum. 
covet, concupisco, -vf, 3. 
covetous-of, avidus, cupidus. 
cow, vacca. 
cowardice, ignavia. 
cowardly, ignavus. 
craft {€unning\ dolus, -I, m. 

{occupations^ ars, -tis, / 

crafty, dolosus, astutus. 
crane, grus, gruis,/ 
crawl, repo, -psi, 3. 
creak, strldeo, -dl, 2 ; strido, 3. 
crime, facinus, -oris, «. ; scelus, 
-eris, n. 

crop, seges, -etis,/ 
cross, 

over, 

crow, corni-x, -icis,/. 
crowd, turba, frequentia. 
crowded, fr^quens {adj.)- 
crown, diadema, -tis, n. ; corona, 
cruel, criidelis. 

crush, opprimo, -press!, 3 j 
obtero, -trivi, 3. 
cry-out, clamo, i ; clamito, i. 
with-tbis-cry, saf ‘ crying out 
these things.* 

cull, lego, leg!, 3 ; carpo, -psT, 3. 
culprit, nocens ; noxius. 
cultivate, cold, -ul, cultum, 3, 
cunning, astutia, 
cup, poculum. 

Cftrid, -dnis. 
custom, mos, moris, m. 


■ transeo, -ii, ire, 
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cut, seco, -ul, sectum, i ; caedo, 
cecidi, caesum, 3 * 

- -away, abscldo, -dl, -sum, 3 * 

- -down, excidd, 3 5 caed 5 , 3* 

Cyprus, -1,/. 


B. 

dagger, s!ca. 
daily, eottidie. 
daiutiuess, fastidium. 
damage, damnum ; detrlmentum. 
dance, salto, 1 ; tripudio, i. 
danger, perlculum. 
dangerous, periculosus. 
dare, audeo, ausus sum 2. | 

dark (s^f> &o,), obscurus ; call- 
ginSsus ; [complexion) niger ; 
fuscus. 

darkness, tenebrae, pb 
daughter, fitia. 

day, dies, m. or /. in sing., m, in 
pi. 

two-days, biduum. 
t|iree-days, trlduum. 
daybreak^ lux,- -cis, / ; prima 
te j dllucuium. 
dead, mortuus. 

dear, c^rus ; io buy so~dear, tanti 
emere. 

deatli, mors, -tis, / ; [moleni) 
nex, -cis,/. 

debb. aes [-ris] alienum. 
deceit, fraus, -dis,/. , s 

deceit, decipio, -cepi, -cep- 
tum, 3. 

decide, decemo, -crevi, -cre- 
tum, 3, 

declare, afFkmo, i ; assevero, i. 
deocree, decemo, -crevi, -cre- 
tma, 3r 


deed, factum ; facinus, -oris, n . ; 

gesta, pi. 
deep, altus. 

defeat, vinco, vlcl, victiim, 3 ; 
devincS. 

defence, praesidium, tutela. 
defend, defendo, -di, -sum, 3; 

tego, -xl, -ctum, 3- 
defendant, reus, -i. 
delay, moror, i. 

delight [subsL], deliciae, pi.; 
gaudium. 

delight [verb), delectS, I. 
deliver [speech), babeo, 2 ; pro- 
nun tio, I. 

demand, postulo, i ; flagitS, i. 
Demosthenes, Demosthenes, -is. 
deny, nego, i. 
depart, abeo, -ii, -ire ; exeo. 
departure, abitus, -us, m . ; dis- 
cessus, -us, m. 

deprive, privo, i ; spolio, i ; 
orbo, I. 

descended-from, oriundus ; prug- 
natus. 

descent, descensus, -us, m. 
desert, desero, -ui, -sertum, 3. 
deserter, perfuga, m. 
design, consilium, -IL 
desirable, optabilis ; expetendus. 
desire, cupio, -ivi, -itum, 3. 
desirous, cupidus ; appetens. 
despair, despero, i. 
despise, contemno, -mpsi, 
-mptum, 3 ; spemo, sprevi, 3. 
destitute, inops, -opis; egens; 
expers, -tis. 

destroy, perdo, -didi, 3 ; perimo, 
-emi, 3. 

destruction, pernicies, -ei, /; 
exitium., 

destructive, use detrimentuuL 
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devise, excogito, i *, corn- 
mentor, r. 
devoid, expers, -tis, 
be-devoid, careo, 2. 
devoted-to, studiosus. 
devour, comedo, -edi, esum, 3. 
dictator, dictator. 
dietatorsMp, dictatura. 
die, morior, mortuus, 3. 
different, alius with atque or 
ac. 

difficult, difficilis. 
dig, fodio, fodi, fossum, 3. 

-out, effodio, 3. 

dine {mtdday]^ prandeo, pransus 
sum, 2 ; [evening ceno, i. 
dinn^, prandium ; cena. 
Diomede, Diomedes, -is. 
direct, rectus, 

direction {ona-in-onei &c.), alius 
alio {or alia), 
disaster, clades, -is,/, 
discbarge {missile^ mitto, misi, 
missum, 3 ; emitto. 
discover, inv^nid, -veni, -ven- 
tum, 4, 

disgrace, dedecus, -oris, n. 
disgrace {verb\ dedecoro, i ; 
d^honesto, i. 

disgraceful, turpis ; foedus. 
it-disgusts, piget ; taedet. 
dismiss, dimitto, -misi, -ssum, 3. 
disobey, repugno j adversor, i. 
displease, displiceo, 2. 
disposition, indoles, -is,/ 
dissimilar, dissimilis. 
be-distant, disto, i. 
distinguish, discemo, -crevi, -cre- 
tum, 3. 

disturb, perturbo, i. 
disturbance, turba ; tumultus, 
•us, m. 

L 


ditch, fossa, 
divine, divinus. 

do, facie, feci, factum, 3 ; ago, 
egi, actum, 3 ; {an office) fun- 
gor, -nctus, 3. 
doctor, medicus, -i. 
dog, eSnis, -is, m. 
doings, gesta, pi, ; facta, pi. 
door, 2anua. 

dormouse, glis, gliris, m. 
doubt, dubito, i. 
is-no-doubt, non est dubium 
{adj.Y 

doubtless, nlmlram. 
dovrry, dos, dotis,/ 
drag, traho, traxi, -ctum, 3. 
draught, potus, -us, m. 
draw {siaord), destringo, -nxl, 
-ctum, 3. 

{water) ^ haurio, -si, -stum, 

4. 

lots, sortior, 4. 

dread, timeo, 2 ; metuo, 3. 
dreadful, terribilis j horribilis. 
dream, somnium. 
drink, bibo, -bl, bibitum, 3. 

{subsL)y potus, -us, m. 

drive, pello, pepuli, pulsum, 3. 

back, repello, reppuli, 3. 

from, expello, expull, 3. 

drop {from mouih)^ ore d emitto, 
-misi, -missum, 3. 
drown {intranet)^ in aqua pereo, 
-ii, -ire 5 fluctibus haurior. 
drunk, ebrius. 
duck, anas, an^tis,/ 
dust, pulvis, -eris, 
duty, officium ; munus, -eris, 
n. 

dwell > , 

\ habito, I. 

in ) ^ 

dye, tinguo, -nxi, -nctum, 3. 
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E. 

eaoll, 

- of two, uterque. 

other, alius alium; alter 

alterum ; inter se. 
eager-for, avidus ; cupidus. 
eagle, aquila,/. 
ear, auris, -is, /. 
oarly, mature. 

earnestly \ acriter; impense; 

with-eamesfc- > gtrenue. 
ness ^ 

earth., terra; tellus, -uris,/. 
on-the-earth, humi. 
ease, dtium. 
easily, facile, 
easy, facilis. 

eat I gdo, edi, esura, 3. 

away i 

effect, efficio, -feci, -fectum, 3. 
effort, nisus, -us, m. 
egg, ovum. 

Egypt, Aegyptus, -I,/, 
ei^t, octo. 

eighteen, duodevlginti, 
eighty, octoginta. 
either, aut ; veL See Ex. 41. 
elephant, elepbas, -ntis. 
eleven, undecim. 
elm, ulmus, -I, /. 
eh)qnence, eloquentia ; dicendi 

Tis. 

0loqtient, eloquens, disertus. 
eloquently, diserte. 

peculatus, -us, 

iti. 

empercr, princeps, -ipis. 
e ffropl oy, utor, usus, 3* 

asimum (animos), 
c^!ifhmd (i), or erigd, erexi, 


end, finis, -is, m.% extremus 
{aij.). 

{verb trans.), finem facio 

with dat. 

endeavour, conor, i. 
endowed, praeditus. 
endure, patior, passus, 3 ; fero, 
tuli, latum, ferre. 
enemy, hostis; {of troop use 

pl.). 

energetic, promptus ; acer.^ 
engine, tormentum ; macliina. 
England, Anglia, 
engrave, incido, -di, -sum, 3. 
enjoy, fruor, 3. 

I entangle, irretio, 4* 

enter, introeo, -ii, -ire ; ingredior, 
-gressus, 3- 

into {plans, &c.), iaeo, 

with acc, 

enthusiastic, studiosissimus, with 
gen. 

1 entirely, omnino ; plane, 
entreat, obsecro, i. 
envy (^.), invidia. 

— («;.), invideo, -vidl, 2 (dat.). 

Ephesus, Ephesus, -i,/. 
equal, par, p^ris, 
equally, pariter ; aeque. 
escape {s.), effugium. 

(-y.), effugio, -fugi, 3? 

evado, -si, 3- 
it-is-estahlished, constat, 
estate, praedium ; fundus, -i, ni. 
even, etiam; vel {with substt. 

cmd superll, only\ 
evening, vesper, -eri, 

1 ever, umquam ; in sciences of 
Indef Frequency after si use 
1 quando. 

1 for ever, in aetemum. 
j eveidaa^mg, aeternus. 
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e?ery, omnis ; (juisque ; ( for 
QYeiywiik numerals 39.) 
everywhere, ubique- 
evil, mSlus. 

examine, perspicio, -esi, 3. 
example, documentum. 
excel, praesto, -stiti, i ; exsupero, 
I {both with acc.)- 
except, praeter {prejf,)*^ msi 
{conjunct.). 

excepticmal, egr^gius. 
exchange, muto, i {either of the 
things exchanged may be hi the 
acc. with the other in the abb), 
excuse, purgo, r* 
execute, securi ferid or percutio, 
-ssl, -ssum, 3. 

exercise, exerceo, 2 {transi). 
expect, exspecto, i. 
expensively, magno sumptu. 
experienced, peritus iyoith gen, 
or ad). 

explain, explico, -ui, -itum {and 
reg.), I. 

extraordinary, egr^gius ; nota- 
bilis. 

extremely, summe. 
extortion, pecuniae repetundae, 
pi. (lit. money to be recovered), 
exult, laetitia gestio, 4. 
eye, oculus. 
eyesight, acies, 

F. 

face, -ei, /. ; voltus, -us, m, 
(= the looh on the face), 
fail (f men) desum; dehcio, 
-i^i, 3 (dat.). 

fail {of flans), c 5 d 6 , cecidi, 
casum, 3. 

L 2 


Mr, pulcher. 
faaih, fides, BdBtf 
faithful, fidelis, fidus. 
fail, cado, cecidi, casum, 3. 
fail-on, incido, -cidi, 3. 
fs.lse, falsus. 

family, use me!, tul, sul ; coniunx 
et liberi ; domus ; {not familia, 
which means the slaves of a 
household f\ 

famous, clarus ; illustris ; ille. 
far-from, procul. 
as-far-as, t^nus (abb), 
farmer, agricola, 
fashion {v.), fingo, -nxi, -ctSm, 
3 - 

fashion (s.), mos, -ris;, m 

fast, celer. 

fasting, in^ia, 

fat, pinguis. 

fate, fatum. 

father, pater, -tris. 

in-law, socer, -eri- 

fatherland, patria. 
fault, culpa. 

favour, faveo, favi, fautum, 2. 
ofFer-favourable-sacrifice, Hto, i. 
fear {v.), timed, 2; metuo, 3; 
vereor (ne), 2. 

(^.), timor, -oris, m . ; metus, 

-iis, m. 

fearful, atrox, -dels ; terribilis. 
feat, facinus, -oris, gesta, pb 
feed, pasco, -vi, -stum, 3. 

on, vescor, 3. 

feel, sentid, -si, -sum, 4. 

-joy, laetor, i ; gaudeo, 

^visus sum, 2. 

^pain, doled, 2 ; dolet mihi 

feeling, sensus, -us, m. 
fellow, homo ; iste. 
fellow-soldier, commlHtd, -dms. 
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festival, solleime, diesfestus. 

fetter, compes, -^ciis, m , : use pi. 

fever, febris, -is, m. 

few, pauci. 

field, ager, -gri, m. 

fiercely, atrociter ; ferociter. 

fifteen, qutndecim. 

fifty, quinquaginta. 

figlit, pugno, I. 

find, invenio; reperio, reppen, 
repertum, 4. 

fine, bellus. 

finisli, conficio, -feci, -fectum, 3* 
fire, ignis, -is, m. 
firmly, constanter. 
first [adj.\ primus. 

primurn ; sometimes 

prius. 

fisli (^.), piscis, -is, m, 

(».), piscor, I. 

fisherman, piscator, -oris, m, 
five, quinque. 
five-hnndred, quingentL 
fix, f^d, -xl, -xum, 3. 
flame, flamma. 
flash, fulgeo, -si, 2, 
flatter, adulor, x ; assentor, i. 
flntterer, adulator ; assentator. 
flattery, adulatio ; assentatio. 
flee, fugio, fugi, 3* 
flee-away, aufugio, 3. 
fling, coniciS, -iecl, -ctum, 3 « 

down, prostemo, -stiavi, 

-turn, 3- 

fleck,' pecus, ^oris, ff. 
fleck-reund, concurro (ad), -1, 
-rsum, 3 ; cdnfluo (ad), 3. 
food, eiuvio, -onis,/. 
flow; 6n5, -xi, -xum, 3. 

SoEwea:, fios, -ris, m* 

I. 

circumvolitOr l. 


foe, hostis. 
fold, ovile, -is, «. 
follow, sdquor, -cutus. 
folly, stultitia. 
food, cibus, -i, m* 
fool, stultus. 
foolish, stultus, 
foot, pes, pSdis, m, 

— — ^baH, follis, m* 

^pad, grassator. 

for {conj>i^ dnim ; nam ; namque, 

{on behalf of \ pro (abl.), 

{after verbs of preventing, 

&c.), prae (abl.). 
forbid, vgto, -ul, -itum, I, 
forces, copiae, pi. 
forest, silva. 

forget, obliviscor, -itus, 3, 
be-forgotten, de memoria excido ; 
oblivionl dan. 

I forgetful, immemor. 
formerly, olim ; quondam, 
fortune, fortuna. 
forty, quadraginta. 
forum, forum, 
foster, foveo, fovl, -turn, 2. 
fountain, fons, -tis, m, 
four, quattuor, 
fowler, auceps, -cupis. 
fox, vulpes, -is,/, 
fragment, fragmentum. 

France, Gallia, 
fray, pugna. 

free (a^*.), liber, -era, -erum. 

{©.), Ubero, i ; solvo, -i, 

-utum, 3. 

be-fcee-from, vaco, i. 
friend, amicus, -i. 
friendship, amicitia. 
frog, rana,/. 
from, a ; ab ; de. 

above, desupcr. 
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front, adversus 
fniitj fructns, -us, m, 
fruitful, friictuosus ; fertilis. 
fugitive, profugus; {fan.) pro- 
fuga. 

full, plenus. 
fuller (^.), fullo, -onis. 
furious, furibundus ; furens. 
furniture, supellex, -c0lis,yi 
furtlier, longius. 
fury, furor, -oris, m. 


G. 

gaily, festive ; Jf/gay. 
gain (j.), lucrum. 

(z?.), acquire, -sivi, -situm, 3 5 

consequor, -cutus, 3 ; {victory) 
reports, I ; {yoU) fero, tuli, 
latum, ferre. 

possession-of, potior (abl.), 

4 - 

game, ludus, -i, m. 

garden, hortus, -i, m. 

garland, corona. 

garrison, praesidiunu 

Gauls, Gain. 

gay, festivus; hilaris. 

gaze, intueor, 2. 

general, imperator ; dux, duels. 

generally, plerumque. 

genius, ingenium. 

gbost, umbra, 

giant, gigas, -ntis. 

gift, donum. 

girl, puella, 

give, do, d^di, datum, dSre. 
give-out-under-contract, loco, i. 
give-way, cedo, -ssl, -ssum, 3; 
{troops), inclino {intrans, or 
rejlex. pass.)^ I. 


glad, laetus. 

be glad, laetor, i ; gauded. 
gavisus sum, 2. 

gladly, libenter ; libens {adj.) • 
laete. 

glitter, mico, i ; niteo, 2. 
glorious, clarus ; praeclarus. 
glory, gloria ; laus, -dis,yi 
gnaw, rods, -si, -sum, 3. 
go, eo, ivi, itum, ire. 

away, abeo. 

in, ineo; ingredior, -ssus, 

3 - 

ont, exeo; ^edior, -ssus, 3. 

goal, meta. 

goblet, poculum ; scyphus, -1, m. 
god, deus ; caelestes, pi. 
goddess, dea. 
gold, aurum. 
golden, aureus, 
good, bonus, 
goods, bona, pL 
goose, anser, -eris, m. 
govern, gubemo, i ; rego. 
gown, toga, 
grain, frumentum. 
grammar, grammatica. 
grandfather, avus, -i. 
grandson, nepos, -otis. 
great-grandson, pronepos, -otis. 
grant, do, d^i, datum, dare; 

concede, -ssl, -ssum, 3. 
grapes, uva,/., use sing, 
grasp, prehendo, -di, -sum, 3; 

prenso, i. 
great, magnus. 
greatly, magnopere ; summe. 
greedily, avide. 
greediness, aviditas. 
greedy, avidus ; cupidus. 

Greek, Graecus ; {language), lin- 
gua Graeca : phr,, Graece disco. 
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grief, dolor, -oris, w.; maeror, 
-oris, nu 
grieve, doled, 2, 
grind, molo, -ul, -itum, 3. 
groan (r.)» gemitus, -us, m, 

gemo, -ui, -itum, 3. 

ground, terra; humus, -i, /. ; 
solum. 

on-the-groxmd, humi. 
grow, cresco, crevi, 3, 

light, lucesco, 3. 

old, consen^o, -senui, 3. 

tame, mitesco. 

up, adolesco, -evi, adult- 

«Tn, 3. 

guardian, praesds, -idis ; custos, 
-odis. 

guess, divino, i % conicid, -/eci, 
-ctum, 3. 

guest, hospds, -ids. 
guide, dux, ducis. 
guilty, sons, -tis ; noxius. 


H. 

hair, pilus {a single hair)^ -i, m . ; 
capillus, -i, m, {use sing, or 
pi.) ; crinis, m. {use pi.), 
half, dimidium ; diraidia pars, 
halt, consists, -stiti, 3. 
hammer, malleus, -i, m> 
hand, mauus, -us,^ 
right-hand, dextera. 
left-hand, sinistra, 
hang-down, depended, -di, 2 
{inlrans.), 

— ^up, suspends, -di, -sum, 3 
(irofts,), 

Hannibal, Hannibal, -Slis. 
h^^en, evenio, .veni, -ventum, 


it happens that, accidit, 3 ; fit, 
factum est, fieri (ut). 
happily, feiiciter. - 
happiness, feiicitas. 
happy, felix ; beatus. 
harbour, portus, -us, m, 

hard, durus ; difficilis. 

hare, lepus, -oris, 
harm, noceS, 2 (dat.). 
harmful, noxius. 
harrow, rastrum. 

haste {need o/)j properato opus, 
hasten, properd, i ; fesSnd, i. 
hate, ddi (perf. in present sense\ 
have, habed, 2 ; use esse, 
hawk, accipiter, -tris, c, 
head, cSput, -ids, n. 
head of household, paterfamilias 
{gen, palrisfamilias). 
headlong, praeceps, -cipitis. 
heal, sand, i ; medeor (dat), 2. 
health, valetudS, -inis,/, 
heap-up, coacervd, i \ accumulo, 

1. 

hear, audio, 4 ; {a case) cdgnosco, 
-Vi, -itum, 3. 
heart, cor, cordis, n. 
heat, calor, -oris, m, 
heaven, caelum, 
from-heaven, caelitus {adv,\ 
be heedful, caved, cavi, cautum, 

2, 

height, altitudo, -inis,/ 
heir, heres, -edis. 
helmet, galea. 

helmsman, gubeniator ; rector, 
help (j.), auxiixum ; opem, acc. 
help (??.), zuvd (acc.), 2uvi, mtum, 

I ; subvenid (dat.), -veni, -ven- 
tum, 4. 

hemlock, cicuta. 

her, ezus or ei, if expressed at all. 
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her-OTO, suns, 
herb, herba. 

Hercules, Hercules, -is. 

herd, grex, -gis, m. ; caterva, 

here, hic. 

hereafter, posthac ; in reliquum, 
hero, heros, -ois. 
hesitate, haesito, i ; animd fluc- 
tuo, I. 

hide, tego, -xi, -ctum, 3 ; abdo, 
-didi, 3. 

high, altus; highest, sometimes 
snmmus. 

highly {A? &c.), magni. 

hill, collis, PT2 . ; mons, -tis, m, 
hinder, impedid, 4 5 obsto ; -stiti, 
I (dat.). 

hindrance, impedimentqra. 
hinge, cardo, -inis, m, 
his, eius cr ei, if expressed at 
all, 

own, suus. 

hiss-off, explodd, -si, -sum, 3. 
hold, teneo, 2 ; obtineo, -tentum, 

2. 

peace, taceo, 2. 

Holland, Batavia, 
home, domus, -us,/ 
at-home, domi. 

Homer, Homerus. 
honest, probus. 
honesty, probity, 
honey,' mel, mellis, «. 
honour {s.), bonds, -oris. 

{v.), cold, -ui, cultum, 3 ; 

honestd, i. 

honourable, honestus. 
honourably, boneste. 
hoop, trochus, -i, t?i, 
hope (j.), spes, spei,/ 

(2/.), sperd, I. 

horn, cornu, -us, «. 
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horrible, horribilis; taeter, -tra, 
-trum. 

horse, equus, -i. 

back, use simply equus. 

hostage, obses, -idis. 
hot, calidus. 
hour, bora, 
house, domus, -us,/ 
at-house-of, apud (acc.), 
hover, circumvolitd, i. 
how I {exelam,}^ quam. 
how? {pnierrog,)^ quo modo. 
how {reL), quo modo ; quam. 

great \ 

-large i 

— -long (adv.), quamdiu. 

many, quot [«<?/ t/ie pi, oj 

quantus]. 

for-how-much, quanti. 
however, tSmen. 
howl, ululo, I. 
huge, ingens. 

human-being, homo, -inis, c, 
humble, humilis. 
hundred, centum, 
hunger, fhmes, -is,/ 
hunt, venor, i. 
hunter, venator. 

hurl, conicid, -zeci, -zectum, 3 ; 
zaculor, i. 

hurt, noced, 2 (dat.). 


I. 

Ides, Idiis, pi.,/ 
idle, dtiosus. 

cessd, I. 

idleness, cessatid ; dtium ; ignavia* 
ignorance, inscientia. 
ignorant, igndius ; inscius ; 
indoctus. 
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be-igiwraiit, nescio, 4 ; ignoro, i. 
be-ill, aegroto, i. 
illusiaious, insignis. 
imitate, imitor, i. 
immediately, statim, confestim; 
protinas. 

i mm erse, merge, -si, -sura, 3. 
immortality, immortalitas. 
impious, impius ; nefarius. 
implicated, particeps, -ipis ; 
conscius. 

importance, auctoritas,/. 
it - is - of - importance, interest ; 

refert. 

importune, fiagito, i. 
impose, impono. 

imprisonment, use vincula, pi.; 
custodia, /. 

in, in ; ‘ in Cicero ’ {his worhs)^ 
apud Ciceronem. 
inactive, iners, -tis. 
increase [irans,), augeo, -xi, 


indulgeo, -a, 2. 


-ctum, 2. 

incredible, incredibilis. 
indeed, quidem. 
indulge 
be indulgent 
infamous, flagitiosus, infamis. 
infant, infans. 

infantry, peditatus, -us, m , ; 
pedites, pi. 

infirm of purpose, incertus sent- 
entiae ; parum iirmus. 
inflate, infio, i. 
influence, gratia, 
inform, certiorem facio 
ioliabit, babitS, i. 
inbabitant, incola ; civis, -is. 
be-injurious ) , , ^ 

iajnre S ^ 

inno(^t, innocens. 
biiscriptlon, titulus, -i, m* 


intend, in animo babeo, 2 {with 
inf.). 

is-to-interest-of, interest ; refert. 
interrupt, interpello, i. 
be-intimate-with, utor familiari- 
ter. 

into, in (acc.). 

Ireland, Hibernia, 
is-irksome, piget. 
iron, ferrura. 
island, insula. 

Italy, Italia, 
ivory, Sbur, -oris, «. 


j. 


jailor, cifstos. 

Janiculum, /aniculum. 
jar, olla. 

javelin, pilum ; faculura. 
jest, zocus. 
jewel, gemma. 

join, ser5, -ul, sertum, 3 ; fungo, 
-nxi, -nctum, 3. 

battle, committo proelium, 

pugnam. 

journey, iter, itineris, «, 

Jove, /uppiter, Tovis. 
joy, gaudium ; laetitia. 
feel-joy, laetor, i ; gaudeo, 
gavisus sum, 2. 
joyful, laetus ; hilaris. 
judge, fudex, -icis. 
in my judgment, me fudice ; or 
use dat, 

Julius, /ulius. 

July, Quinctilis (mensis, w.), 
jump, saliS, -ui, 4. 

across, transilio. 

down, desilio. 

Juppiter, see Jove. 
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jury, /udices, pi. 
just, aequus ; iustus. 
justly, abl. ; {deservedly) 

merito. 


K. 

Kalends, Kalendae, pL 
keen, acer. 
keenly, acriter. 

keep, habeo (mecum or mihi), 2 ; 
retineo, 2. 

ignorant, cel5, i. 

key, clavis,^ 
kid, haedus, -i, m. 
kiU, occido, -di, -sum, 3. 
kind (j.), genus, -eris, ts, 
of (all) kinds, omnis generis, 
(gen.)j omne genus, (acc.). 
kind {ad;.)j benignus. 
kindle, incendo, -di, -sum, 3. 
kindly, benigne. 

kindness [ihe quality), benlgni- 
tas ; {an act) beneficium. 
king, rex, regis. 
kingdom, regnum. 
kinsman, necessarius, 
knife, culter, -tii, tn, 
knock-down, afflxgo, -xi, -ctum, 
3* 

-off, dScio, -2eci, -zectum, 

3- 

-out, excutio, -ssi, -ssum, 

3- 

know, scio, 4; novx (perf. in 
present sense), 
not-know, nescio, 4. 
knowingly, prudens {adj ,) ; pru- 
denter [adv,). 

without - knowledge - of, clam 

(abl.). 


L. 

labour {$,), labor, -5ris, m. 

{v.), laboro, i. 

Lacedaemonian, Lacedaemonius. 
lack, careo, 2 (abl.) ; egeo (abl. or 
gen.). 

ladder, scalae, pi. 
lake, lacus, -us, w. 
lame, claudus. 
lamp, lampas, -adis,/, 
land, terra, 
native-land, patria. 
l an dmark, terminus, 
language, lingua, 
large, magnus ; ingens, 
last {v.), duro, i ; permaneo, -si, 
2. 

late {adj,), tardus, 

{adv.), sero. 

lately, nuper, -erius, -errime. 
Latin, Latinus. 
laugh, rideo, -si, -sum, 2. 
law, lex, -gis, /. 

court, iudicium. 

is-lawful, licet, 2. 
lay-down, pono, posui, -itum, 3 ; 
dep5no. 

low, stemo, stmvi, -turn, 3. 

lead, duco, 3. 

across, transduce, 3. 

away, abduco, 3. 

out, educo, 3. 

leader, dux, ducis, 
leaf, folium ; fr5ns, -dis,/, 
leap {s.), saltus, -us, m. 

ip.), salio, -ui, -turn, 4. 

down, desiiio, -ul, -sultum, 4. 

over, transiiio, 4. 

learn, disco, didici, 3. 
learned, doctus. 
at-least, altem ; quidem. 
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leave (^,), venia; by your leave, 
pace tua. 

(z/.), relinquo, -liqui, -ctum, 

3 ; desero, -m, -sertum, 3. 
left, sinister ^ laevus. 
leg, crus, -ris, n. 
legion, legio, -Snis, f, 
lend, commodo, i ; {money') dSre 
mutuam (pecuniam). 
lengfcli, longitude, -inis,/ 
atdength, tandem, 
less {adj.), minor; {adv,) minus, 
lest, ne. 

let-go, manu emitto, -si, -ssum, 3 ; 

{a man) dimitto. 
letter, litterae, pi. ; epistula. 
levy {s.\ dilectus, -us, m. 

{v.), scribo (milites), -psi, 

-ptum, 3 ; dilectum habeo. 
liar, mendax, -cis. 

Liberty, Libertas. 

liberal, liberalis. 

lie {iell lies), mentior, 4. 

{of place), faced, 2. 

down, cubo, i. 

in-wait-for, insidior, i 

(dat). 
life, vita. 

lift l tollo, sustuli, subla- 

up, j turn, 3* 

light {adj.), levis. 

{s.), lux, -cis, / 

grow-H^t, lucesco, 3. 
like, similis {usually with gen. of 
persons resembled^ otherwise 
•wUk gen. or dat.) ; {conjd) 
ceu. 

likely, veri similis. 

limb, membmm ; arfcus, -us, m,, 

Mm, led, -onis. 

Up, labmxm 


literature, litterae. 
litter, lectica. 
little, parvus. 

too-little, pSrum {with gen.), 
live, vivo, -xt, -ctum, 3 ; vitam 
ago, egi, actum, 3. 
live {dwelt), habito, i. 

on, vescor, 3. 

liver, fecur, fecinoris, «. 
living, vivus. 
lock, sera. 

lofty, celsus ; sublimis. 
log, stipes, -itis, m. ; tignum. 
long {v.), desidero, i ; appeto, 
-ivi, -itum, 3. 

longus. 

{adv.), diu. 

too-long i^dv.), diutius. 

now for-a-long-time, fam diu; 

famdudum ; fampridem. 
long-ago, fampridem. 
longer {adv.), diutius ; no longer 
baud amplius [^lez er 7 ese loxi^ur, 
of time t\ 

look-at, aspicio, -exT, -ectum, 3. 
lose, perdo, -didi, -itum, 3 ; 

amitto, -misi, missum, 3. 
loss, damnum, 
lot, sors, -tis,/. 
draw-lots, sortior, 4 
loud, magnus. 
love (j.), amor, -oris, m. 

{v.), amo, I ; diligo, -exi, 

-ectum, 3. 
loveable, amabilis. 
loving, amans. 
lowest, infimus. 
loyal, f idelis ; fidus. 
loyalty, tides, ~B,f 
lunch, prandium. 

Lupercalia, Liipercalia. 
lurk, lateo, 2. 
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M. 

mad, insanus ; amens. 
be mad, furo, 3. 
madness, Insania, amentia, 
magic, magicus. 
magistracy ( 

maiden, virg5, -inis ; puella. 
make, facio, feci, factum, 3 ; 
{speech) babeo, 2 ; {consul^ &c.) 

creo, I ; {laws) condo, -didi, 3. 
man, homo, -inis ; if mankind is 
meant f tisejfl, 
many, multi. 

Marathon, Marathon, -onis, 
march (j.), iter, itineris, n, 

{v)^ iter facio. 

marriage-torch, taeda. ' 
mairy {of the man), duco, 3. 

{of the woman), nubo, nupsi, 

nuptum, 3 (dat). 

Mars, Mars, -tis. 
marsh, pSlus, -udis,/ 
marvel-at, miror, i ; admiror. 
mast, malus, -i, m. 
master {over a servant), dominus. 

{wtia teaches), magister. 

matter, res, rSi,/. 
mattock, ligo, -onis, m, 
meaning, sensus, -us, m, 
measure, metior, mensus, 4. 
meat, cSro, camis,/. 
meet, convenio, -veni, -ventum, 
4 (acc.). 
mellow, rmtis. 

melt {inirans,), liquefid, -factus, 
-fidii. 

mend^ corrigo, -rexi, -rectum, 3. 
mercy, dementia ; misericordia. 

message 1 „ . 

y nuntius. 
messenger 5 


method, via ; modus, 
mid {adj\), medius. 
middle, medium ; if possible, use 
medius, adj, 

mighty, magnus ; ingens, 
mile, mille passus ; pL milia 
(passuum). 
military, militaris. 
milk {s.), lac, lactis, n, 

{v,), mulgeo, -si, 2. 

Milo, Milo, -onia 
mindful, memor, -oris, 
miser, avarus. 
miserable, miser, 
miserably, misere. 
misfortTine, ad versa forttina ; res 
adversae ; misfortunes, incom- 
moda, pi. 

, miss, desidero, i. 
missile, missile, 
mode, modus, -I, m, 
moderate, mediocris. 
moment, momentum, 
money, pecunia (pi, — sums of 
monef). 

monster, belua. 
month, mensis, m, 
more {ac^\), plus. 

(adw), plus ; mSgis ; {with 

baud, nihil) ampHus. 
morning, mane, ccdv, 
mortal, mortaiis. 
mortar, pila. 
most (adf), plerique. 

{adv,), potissimum. 

mother, mater, -tris. 
mould, fingo, -nxi, -ctum, 3. 
mountain, mons, -tis, m, 

— - ash, ornus, -i,/.’ 
mourn, lugeo, -xi, 2. 

over, maereS, 2. 

mouse, mus, -ris, 
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moTitli, os, oris, «, 
move, moved, movi, motum, 2 
{trans.\ 

much, multus ; permultus. 
too-much nimius. 

{adv.)f nimium; nimis. 

much-less y {advl) nedum. See 

more j Ex. 43. 

mud, liitum ; limus, -i, w. 
multitude, multitudo, i-inis, f, 
murder {^.), caedes, -is, /. ; ta 
accuse &f murder^ inter sicarios 
{ctssassin^ accusare. , 

(zr.), zhgulo, I j oc<^d5, -di, 

-sum, 3, 

murderer, homicida, m. j sl- 
carius. 

murderess, homicida, L 
mushroom, boletus, -i, m, 
music, musica. 

Mycenae, Mycenae, pi. 

N. 

nail {iron), clavus, -i, m. 

{of man or heasi), unguis, 

-is, m. 

name, nomen, -inis, «. 
na^on, gens,7C ; natio, -onis, 
natiTe-land, patria. 
nature, mtura; (disfosilion) in- 
dole, “is,^ 
naval, navalis. 
nat^ht, nihil ; mhilurn. 
nay, immo. 

near, prope ; apud ; ad ; 2uxta. 
necessary, necess^us. 
is-neoessaiy, necesse {indeci,) est ; 
opus est. 

need see Ex. 27- 
2 ; see need (j.). 


needle, Scus, *us,/l 
neither {^ron.), neuter. 

(con;.), nec, neque. 

Neptune, Neptunus. 
never, numquam. 
nevertheless, tamen. 
new, ndvus. 

news, nuntius ; gen. of novus 
after quid, nihil, &c. 
next, proximus. 

next-day, postridie j poster© die, 
Jdght^ BOX, Bdelis, /. 
by hig|t%- nocfts*)' 
nighMngale, luscima. 
nine-times, noviens. 
nineteen, undeviginti. 
ninth, nonus. 
no {adj,)^ nullus, 

nobody 'j , , , 

(nemo, -ims Orgen . and 

f abl. use nullus). 
no-one ) ‘ 

not, non. 

not-even, ne . . . quidem. 
not-only, non modo. 
not-yet, n5ndum. 
nothing, nihil 5 nihilum. 
nourish, al5, -ul, -itum a^td -turn, 3. 
now, 2am ; nunc, 
nowhere, nusquam. 
number (.r.), numerus, -i, m. ; 

multitudo, -inis,yi 
(^/,), enumero, i. 

O. 

oak, quercus, -us,/, 
oar, remus, -i, m. 
oath, 2us2urandum, 2uriszurandi,?z. 
oats, avena, 

obey, pared, 2 (dat ) \ obedio, 4 
(dat). 
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obseire, animadverts, -i, 3 ; 

sentio, sensi, -sum, 4. 
obtain* adipiscor, adeptus, 3 ; 

nanciscor, nactus, or nanctus, 3. 
offence, delictum ; peccatum. 
offer, porrigo, -rexi, 3 ; offers, 
obtuli, oblatum, offerre. 
office, honos, -oris, m. 5 magis- 
tratus, -us, m. ; (i.e., service) 
ofEcium. 
often, saepe, 
as-often-as, quStiens. 
old, antiquus; vStus, irreg.\ im 
years old, decern annos natus. 

-age, senectus, -utis, /. 

^man, sSnex, senis. 

woman, Snus, -us. 

grow-old, consenescS, -ui, 3. 
olive, oka ; oliva. • 
once {not twice), sSmel. 

{formerly), quondam ; Slim. 

at-once, stStim ; confestim ; prS- 
tinus. 

one, unus ; one . . . erne thing, 
another another, alius aliud, 
&c., alter alterum, &c. 
one-of-two, alter, 
one-or-tbe-otber, alteruter. 
one another, alter alterum, See, ; 
inter se. 

oneself, se, sui, sibi. 
one's-own, suus. 
only, tantum j see not only, 
open, aperio, -ui, apertum, 4. 
opinion, sententia. 
opportunity, occasiS, -onis,y^ 
oppose, resists, -stiti, 3 ; me 
oppono, -posui, -positum, 3. 
orator, orator. 

order, impero, i (dat. and ut) ; 
?ubeS, zussi, mssum, 2 (acc., 
inf.). 


by-order, zussii. 
origin, origo, -inis,/, 
ostrich, strutbiocamelus, -i, m, 
other, alius; {of two) alter, 
otherwise, aliter. 
ought, debeS, 2 ; oportet, 2. 
our, noster. 
out-of, ex. 

doors, {after v, of rest) 

foils ; {after v, of motion) foras. 
outside {prep.), extra, 
over, {motion), super with acc.; 
{rest) supra ; {motion across) 
trans; {f bridge over rive^) 
in with abl, 
be-over, praesum. 
set-over, praeficio, -fecT, -fectum, 
3 ; praepono, -posui, -positum, 3. 
overthrow 1 

overtTim /evert3,-ti,-sum,3. 
overwhelm, opprimo, -press!, 
-pressum, 3. 
owl, strix, -gis,/. 
my-own meus, tuus, &c.; 

if emphasis is required add gen. 
of ipse. 

owner, dominus ; possessor, 
ox, bos, bovis, m. 

P. 

pain {si), dolor, -Sris, m. 
feel-pain ) doleo, 2 ; dolet 
am-pained $ mihi, impers. 
paint, pingo, -nxi, -ctum, 3. 
palace, regia (domus). 
panic, pavor, -oris, m. 
paper, ebarta. 
pardon {s.), venia. 

— ^ (F^)> ignosco, -vl, -turn, 3 
(dat). 
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paxeat, parens. 

Paris, Paris, -idis. 
parley, apium. 

pass (4m/), (legem) /ubeo, 2ussi, 
-ssum, 2. 

passage, transitns, -us, m. 
patch, sarcio, -si, -turn, 4. 
path, semita ; trames, -itis, m, ; 
callis, m, 

patrimony, patrimonium. 
Patroclns, Patroclus, -i. 
pattern, exemplum. 

Paul, Paulus, -i. 

pay, solvo, -Vi, solutum, 3 ; {at- 
Uniion) operam d^re, 
peace, pax, -cis,/. 
hold-peace, taceo, 2, 
peasant, riisticus. 
pebble, calculus, -i, 
peculiar, proprius. 
pedestal, basis, 
penny, denarius, -i, m. 
people, populus, -1, ni, ; or turn 
impersonally : see Ex. 44. 
perceive, sentio, -si, -sum, 4. 
perchance, forte, 
perform, ftmgor, functus, 3 ; ef- 
fido, -feci, -fectum, 3, 
perhaps, fortasse ; forsitan, 
usually with subj. 
perish, pereo, -ii, -ire ; intereo ; 

occido, -di, -casum, 3. 
it-is-permitted, licet, 2- 
pmrsevere, perseverd, i. 

Persiaa, Perses, -ae, m, \ pi. 
Persae. 

persuade, persuaded, -si, -sum, 
2 ; [am persuaded^ persuasum 
est mihi ; mt persuadetur.] 
Fheidipindes, Pheidippides, -is. 

Philippi, ph 

philosophus, -i. 


picture, tabula. 

pig, porcus, -i, ; sus, suis, c, 

pincers, forceps, -ipis, c, {use 
sing.). 

Pindar, Pind^rus, -i. 
pine, pinus, -us and -i,/. ^ abies, 
-gtis, /. {fir). 
pious, pius. 

Piraeus, Piraeus, -i, m. 
pirate, praedo, -onis ; pirata, m. 
pit, puteus, -i, m. ; fovea, 
pitch, pix, picis,/. 
pitcher, urceus, -i, m. 
piteous, miserabilis j flebilis. 
pity (5.), misericordia ; miseratio. 

{tj, ), miseret ; misereor, 2 

(gen.). 

place {s.)y locus, -i, m. 

(z/.), p6n5, posui, -itum, 3. 

in-the-way, obicio, -feci, 

fectum, 3. 

on, impono, 3. 

is plain, liquet ; constat, 
plan, consilium, -ll. 
plank, tabula. 

plant, sero, sevi, sStum, 3 j con- 
ser5. 

Plato, PlSto, -onis. 
play, ludo, -si, -sum, 3. 
pleasant, fucundus. 
please, placed, 2; Efaet, impers. 
pleasure, voluptas. 
pledge, pignus, -oris, n. 
plenty, multum, ’miih gen. 
lay-plots, conjurd, i j mdlior, 
4 * 

plough (j.), aratrum. 

{zf.)y ard, I. 

ploughman, arator, -oris, 
plum, prunum. 
plunder (x.), praeda. 

(«».), pxaedor, i ; spolio, i. 
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plxuige {sword j &c.), defigo, -xi, 
-xum, 3. 

{inirans.), mergo, -si, -sum, 

3, with reSex. pron, 
poem, poema, -tis, n, 
poet, poeta, m. 
point-to, moGstro, i. 
to the point, ad rem. 
poison, venenum. 
poisoned,, venenatus. 

Pompey, Pompeius, -a. 
poor, pauper, -eris ; miser, 
port, portus, -us, m. 
posterity, posten, pL 
gain-possession-of, potior, 4. 
possible, with superlative^ see Ex 
42. 

it-is-possihle, est ut. 
pottage, puls, “tis,y; • 
power, potestas. 
in-power-of, p^n^s. 
have-power, possum, potui, posse > 
valeo, 2. 

powerful, potens. 
be-powerful, possum ; valeo, 2. 
powerless-over, impotens. 
poweriessness, imbecillitas ; in- 
firmitas. 

praetor, praetor, -oris, 
praise (j.), laus, -dis,/. 

(z/.), laudo, I. 

pray 7 

prayer, prices, -um, pi./, 
precious; pretiosus ; dllectlssi- 
mus. 

prefer, malo, irreg, 
in-presence-of, coram. 
be-present, adsum. 
press (j.), prelum. 

{v . ), premo, press!, -ssum, 3. 
on, !nst6, I. 


press towards, mtor, -sus and 
-XUS, 3, with ad. 
pretend, simulo, i. 
prevent, impedio, 4 ; obsto, 
-stiti, I (dat.). 
price, pretium. 
pride, superbia. 
prince, princeps, -ipis. 
prison, career, -eris, w.; throw 
into prison, in vincula conicio, 
-zed, zectum, 3. 

prisoner, {in war) captivus, -1; 

{legal) rSus, -1. 
prise, praemium ; palma. 
procession, pompa. 
prodigy, prodigium 5 portent um. 
produce, gigno, genul, -itum, 3. 
profit (j*.), emolumentum ; lu- 
crum. 

{v,) prosum (dat.). 

promise {s.), promissum. 

{v,), promitto, -si, -ssum, 3 ; 

polliceor, 2. 

pronounce, pronuntio, i. 
prop, fulcio, -si, -turn, 4. 
prophesy, praedico, 3. 
propose (law), fer 5 , ferre. 
proposer, auctor, 
prosper {intrans.), prospera for- 
tuna utor ; fioreo, 2. 
prosperity, res secundae; pros- 
perae res. 

prosperous, {men) fiorens, and see 
prosper ; {things) secundae ; 
prosper, -era, -erum. 
prostrate, sterno, stravi, -turn, 
3 ; prostemo. 

protect, protego, -xi, -ctum, 3 ; 
tueor, -itus, 2. 

protection, praesidium ; tutela. 

prove, probo, i. 

provide, paro, i ; comparo. 
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province, provincia. 
provisions, commeatus, -us, m* 
sing, or pL); victus, -us, 

prudent, consideratus ; cautus. 
pubKsb, edo, edidi, -turn, 3. 
Publius, Publius, 
punisb, punio, 4 ; animadverts, 3 
[with in cmd acc.). 
punishment, supplicium ; poena, 
purpose, propositum ; consilium, 
-li j see also Infirm, 
pursue,insequor, -cutus, 3; instS, 
-stiti, I. 

put-on-trial, reum facio, 3. 

i under, subdo, -didi, -ditum, 

3; suppono, -posui, -positum, 
3 - 

pyre, rogus, -i, m* 


Q. 

queen, r^na. 
question, interrogo. 
quick-at, aptus ad. 
quickly, cito % celeriter. 
quite, plane. 

B. 

race goas, -tis, / 

« — {running), cursus, -us, 
in-a-rage, iratus. 
rage (17), saevio, 4. 
rain pluvia. 

(??.), pluit, 3, impers* 

raise, tollo, sustuli, sublatum, 
3 - 

ram, ari^ -§tis. 
ra$ld]^, celeriter ; cSfto 


rarely, raro [rare means thinly, 
sparsely, "I 

rash, temerarius ; praeceps, -ci- 
pitis. 

rashness, temeritas. 
rather, potius. 
rattle, crepo, -ui, -itum, i. 
reach, pervenio, -veni, -ventum, 
4 (ad). 

read, ISgo, legi, -ctum, 35 per- 
lego. 

ready, paratus ; {money) prae- 
sens. 

in-reality ) _ _ ^ 

reaUy ) 

reap, meto, messui, -ssum, 3. 
rear, edhco, i. 

receive, accipiS, -cepi, -ceptum, 
3 ; {a person) excipio. 
recently, r^cens ; nuper. 
reckon, aestimo, i ; existimo, i ; 
duco, 3. 

recognise, agnosco, -vi, -itum, 3. 
recoimt, see relate, 
recover, convalesce, -lui, 2. 
red-faced, rubicundus. 
refresh, recreo, i. 
refuse, recuso, i ; nego, i. 
reign, regno, i. 
reinforcements, subsidium. 
rejoice, laetor, i ; gaudeo, ga- 
visus sum, 2. 

relate, refero, rettuli, -latum, 
-ferre; narro, i. 
relation, propinquus, -i. 
release, solvo, -1, solutum, 3 ; (a 
prisoner) libero, i. 
rely-on, nitor, -xus and -sus, 3. 
relying-on {adj.), fretus. 
remain, maneo, -si, -sum, 2; 
permaneo. 

it-remains, restat (ut). 
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remains (j.), reliquiae, pi. 
remedy, remMium. 
remember, memini (perf. in 

(gen.) ; recorder, i (acc.). 
remind, moneo, 2. 
repair, reficio, 3; sarcio, -sT, 
“turn, 4. 

repent, paenitet, 2, im/ers. 
reply, respondeo, ~di, -sum, i. 
report, refero, rettnli, -latum, 
-ferre; renuntio, i. 
repose, s^e rest, 
reproach, probrum, , 
republic, r& publica. 
at-request-of, rogatu. 
come-to-rescue, subvenio, -veni, 
-ventum, 4. 

resign, abdic5, i (me magis- 
tratu). ^ 

resist, resists, -stiti, 3. 
resolute, constans ; promptus. 
resoluteness, constantia. 
resound, resono, -uT, i. 
rest (j.), quies, -tis, /. ; requies, 
-etis, -em, -etem, abl. requie 
only. 

(?/.), requiesco, -e^d, -etum, 

3 * 

rest-of, reliquus. 
the-rest [pL) ceteri. 
restrain, coerceo, 2 ; inhibeo, 2. 
retain, teneo, 2 ; obtineo ; re- 
tineb. 

retreat (j.), receptus, -us, m. 

(«?,), me recipio, -cepi, -cep- 

tum, 3. 

return reditus, -us, m, 

inlrans.), redeo, -is, 

-itum, -Ire. 

(zfn irans,\ reddo, -didi, 

-ditum, 3; {iJmnks) ago, ^1, 
actum, 3. 

M 


returning, redux, -ticis {aJj.) 
reverence, veneror, i. 
revolve, circumvolvor, -volutus, 
3 * 

reward, praemium ; merc^, -dis, 

f 

EMne, Rbenus, 

Rhodes, Rhodes, 
rich, dives, -itis {of things) lautus* 
riches, divitiae, pi. 
ride, vehor (vectus, 3) equo- 
ride-round, equd ctreumvehor, 3, 
rider, eques, -itis. 
right, rdetus ; aequus {hand) dex- 
tera. 

it-is-right, oportet, 2. 
rightly, recte. 
ring, anulus, -I, m. 
ringleader, caput, -itis, hui 
treated as masc. 

rise, surgo, surrexi, 3 ; {of sun) 
orior, ortus, 4. 
risk, periculum. 

river, fiuvius, -I, m . ; flumen, 
-inis, «. 
road, via. 

roam-over, pererro, i ; peragro, 
I ; pervagor, i. 
roar (j.), murmur, -uris, «. 

(z7. ), fremo, -ui, -itum, 3. 

roast, torreo, -ui, -stum, 2. 
rob, rapid, -ul, -turn, 3 ; spolio, 

l. 

robber, praedo, -onis ; latro, 
-onis. 

robe, vestis, f. 

rock, rupes, -is, /. ; scopulus, -f, 

m, 

rod, virga. 

rogue, veterator ; scelestus. 
roll, voko, -vi, volutum, 3 
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roll-'by {inirans), praeterlabor, 
-psus, 3. 

roH-do-wn, devolve {trans.). 

Eome, Roma. 

Roman, Romanus. 
roof, tectum, 
root, radix, -icis,/. 
rose, rosa. 

round rotundus. 

{prep,\ circum. 

rouse, cieo, cM, citum, 2; sus- 
cito, I ; {feelings) moved, movi, 
motum, 2. 
rout, fugo, I. 
rub, ter5, trivi, tritum, 3. 

Rubicon, Rubico, -onis. 
ruddy, rubicunda. 
ruin, rutna. 

rule, rego, rexi, rectum, 3. 
run, curro, cucurri, cursum, 3* 

away, fugio, fugi, 3. 

over, transcurro, 3. 

up, accurro. 

runner, cursor, 
rusb, ruo, -i, 3, 

fortb, prorumpo, -rupi, 3 ; 

me pTToripio, -m, 3. 

in, irruo, 3 ; inferor, illatus, 

Inferri. 


S. 

Ral^e, Sabmus. 

sacrified, i ; immolo, i ; 
iifferfmm^able-siuriJice^VLio, i. 
sad,tristis* 
saf^, tuto. 
sail {s.\ vEum. 

— r- W, i^vigo, I, 

^ — OFver,navi tmnsvclxor,-vectus, 
3 - 


sail round, navi circumvebor, 
sailor, nauta. 
sake, gratia, 
on-sale, venalis (adf), 
salt, sal, -is, m. 
same, idem, 
at-same-time, simul. 
sand, harena. 

Sarpedon, Sarpedon, -onis. 
say, dico, 3 ; aio, defect. ; said 
he^ inquit (used parenthetic- 
ally). 

scarcely, vix. 

scatter, spargo, -si, -sum, 3. 
schoolfellow,, condiscipulus, -i. 
Scipio, Scipio, -onis. 
scout, expldrator. 
scrape, rado, -si, -sum, 3. 
scream ^ 
screech } 

nwl. strix. striffis, f* 


sea, mare, -is, «. 

search, scrutor, i. 

take-seat, consido, -sedi, -sessum, 


3 - 

second, alter, 
secretary, scriba, 
j sedition, seditio. 

see, video, vidi, visum, 2. 
seed, semen, -inis, n. 
seek, peto, -ivi, -itum, 3. 
seem, videor, visus, 2, 
seize, rapid, -ui, -turn, 3; cor- 
ripid ; {a flace) occupo, i. 
sell, vends, -didi, -turn, 3. 
be-sold, veneS, (like ed) intrans, 
senate-house, curia, 
senator, senator, 
send, mittd, -a, -ssum, 3. 

^for, arcesso, -ivi, -itum, 3. 

smitence, sententia. 
sentinel, vigil, -is. 
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Septemtjer, September, -bris. 
serpent, anguis, m . ; serpens, 
servant, minister, -tri. 
serve, servio, 4 (dat.). 
semce, officium ; operae^ pL ; 
utilitates, pi. [all wUk praebeo, 
praesto). 

servitude, servitudo, -inis, f, 
sesterce, sestertius, - 5 , m. 
set occido, -di, -casum, 


umbra. 


^up, pono, posui, -itum, 3. 

out, proficiscor, -fectus, 3. 

over, praepono ; praeficio. 

several, nonnulli ; aliquot, 
severe, acer ; acerbus. 
sew, suo, sul, sutum, 3. 
shade 
shadow ! 
shady, umbrosus. 
shahe, quatio, -ssi, 3 ; concutio. 

down, decutio. 

shameful, probrosus. 
shameless, impudens. 
shape, species, fonna, 

sharp, acutus. 
sharpen, acuo, 3. 
shave, rado, -si, -sum, 3 ; tondeo, 
totondi, -sum, 2 {—dip), 
shear, tondeo : see shave. 

^eep, ovis,/. 
sheepfold, ovUe, «. 
sheet, linteum. 
shepherd, pastor, 
shew, monstro, i ; zT" * is shewn ’ 
is seen,* use cemo, 3. 
shew-pity, miseror, I. 
shield, scutum ; clipeus, -i, m, 
shine, fulgeo, -si, 2* 
ship, navis,/, 
shoe, calceus, m, 
shore, litus, -oris, n. 


M 2 


shoot, emitto, -si, 3; conicid, 
-ieci, 3. 
short, brevis, 
shoulder, umerus, -i, m. 
shout (j,), clamor, -oris, m, 

(7;*). clam 5 , I ; exclamd. 

shouting (x.), see shout (x.). 
shower, imber, -bris, m, 
shriek, ululo, i. 
shudder, horreo, 2. 

Sicily, Sicilia. 

Sicilian, Siciliensis. 
sick, aegrotus; {at heart) aeger 
animl. 

be-sick-of, taedet, 2. 
sickle, falx, -cis,/. 
be - on - side - of, sto ab, stetl, 
statum, I. 

on-all-sides, undique; ab omni 
parte. 

on-this-side-oF, citm ; cis. 
siege, obsidib, -onis,/ ; obsessio, 
-onis,/. 

signal, signum. 
silence, silentium. 
there-is-silence, siletur, 2 im- 
pers, 

silent, tacitus ; {hahiiuaily) tad- 
turnus. 

be-sil^t, taceo, 2 5 sileo, 2, 
silk, bomb^, -ycis,/, 
silly, ineptus. 
silver, argentum, 
similar, similis. 
sin, pecco, i. 
since {prep,)^ post. 

{conj.)t postquam; cum mih 

indie. 

sing ) cano, cecini, cantum, 

-of J 3 j canto, I. 

sink {irans,), mergo, -sum, 
3; demergo. 
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i8o 

sw!!si{mtraHS.)ircitrgox ; fluctibus 
baurior, haustus, 4, 
sister, soror, -oris, 
sit ) sSdeo, sedi, sessum, 

down I 2 ; consido, -sedI, 3 

situated, situs, 
six, sex. 

sixty, sexaginta. 

slip-off, delabor, -psus, 3. 

small, parvus. 

smear, lino, levi, litum, 3. 

smooth, levis. 

snake, anguis, m, 

snatch, rapio, -ul, -turn, 3 ; 

eripio, ereptum, 3. 
snow, nix, nivis,/. 
it-snows, ningit, impers. 
so, ita ; sic ; tarn. 

— -great ) 

— ^large 1 

^long-as, quamdiu. 

— -much, tantus. 
so-great-as \ tantus quantus ; 
BO-large-as > tantus sometimes 
80-much-as ) omitted. 
BO-long-as, see Exx. 58 and 70. 
so-many, tot \not tanti]. 
so-many-as, tot quot; tot some- 
times omitted. 

Socrates, Socrat^* 
be-sold, Y^eo {like eo), inirans. 
soldier, miles, -itis. 
solidity, soliditas. 
some, see Ex. 38 ; some . . . sotiu^ 
alii . . . alu. 
some-day, aliquando ; olim. 
sometimes, aliquando; nonnum- 
quam; interdum. 
ap,flSus. 

^ng, carmen, -inis, n. 

‘»Qi6n, mox. 

SO^^^prius; maturius. 


be-sorry, paenitet. 
sort, genus, -eris, n . ; of the so}% 
tails. 

sound, sono, -ui, -itum, i ; 

nal) cano, cecini, cantum, 3. 
source, fons, -tis, m , ; origo, -inis, 

/• 

sow, sus, suis. 

space, spatium. 

spade, pala ; ligo -onis, m. 

Spanish, Hispanus. 

spare, parc5, peperci, paraum, 3, 

sparing, parcus. 

sparrow, passer, -eris, m. 

Sparta, Sparta, 
speak, loquor, -cutus, 3. 
spear, hasta ; hunting- spear ^ ven- 
abuluip,. 

spectacle, spectaculum. 
speech, oratio ; contio. 
speed, celeritas ; at full speedy 
cursu ; magno cursu. 
spend {time) tero, trivi, -turn, 3 ; 

ago, egi, actum, 3. 
spin, neo, nevi, 2. 
spirit, animus, -i, m. 
spirited, animosus. 
splendid, splendidus ; magnibcus, 
-entior. 

split, findo, fidi, -ssum, 3. 
spoil, corrumpo, -rupl, 3. 
spread-out, pando, -di, -ssum, 3. 
spring, ver, -is, n, 
squander, dissip5, I. 
square, quadratus. 
stab, fodio, fddi, fossum, 3 ; cun- 
fodio. 

staff, baculum, 

stain, foedo, i ; tingud, -nxi, 
-nctum, 3. 
stamp (j.), nota. 

{v.)i ferio, percussi, -ssum, 4. 



F(m liOWMS JRsrms, 


fttaad, sto, stefJ, staturn, i. 

— -iwr {ns mndiia^X |)etd, 

3* 

— — in way, obsto, -stiti, i. 

* mnn<i, drciunsto. 

standard-bear^# vexiilaxias. 
star, astrum, 
state, res publica. 
statue, signum. 
stay, commoror, i* 
steal, furor, i. 
steep, arduus, 
step# gr&ius^ -us, m. 
sta«^ (s.X baculuHi* 

(«F-)# haereo# -si, -sum# 2. 

adlmc. 

stcme# saxum. 
storm (jv)# pcGoeSa. 

, (v.), expugno, ?. 

stormy, turbulentus ; procello- 

’ SOiS. 

story, fabula. 
strange, minis ; insolitus, 
stream, amnis, m, 
street, platea ; vicus. 
strength, vires, -ium, pi. 
strew, constemdj-stravi, -stratum, 
3 * 

fftsrife, lis, Ktis,/ 
strike, percutio, -ssi, -ssum, 3. 
skip, nMo, I ; d^udo. 
skive# nitor, -xus^^Z-sas, 3{ut); 
■eopoT# r. 

strotoe, -a, -sum, 

strong, validus j valens. 
m ^x>ngiy# tanta vL 
studeo, 2 (dat*). 

tifeubo, i- ‘ ' 

stipes# 

“Ui, -ten# i ; de- 
r; -vici, -etam, 3* 



snoeeed, proficio, -foctum, 
3- 

smeconr (r-), opem, /., d^iicL ; 
auxilkm. 

{v.X subveniS, -vehi, -veaa- 

tum, 4 (dat.). 
such, tabs. 

such as, taiis qualis (tabs 

sudden, subitus ; repentinus ^ iuu- 
prdvisus. 

suddenly, subito ; repents 
sufifer, patior, passus, 3 ; toler^ 

I. 

sufficiently, 

suitable, aptus; v^eusu 
suitoo:# procus. 
sullen, tristis, 

sumsM^-mon^, pecuniae, pL 
summer, aestas, 

summit, cacumea, -inis, tu % ver- 
tex, -icis, 

summon, arcess 5 , -ivi, -itum, 3, 
sun, sol, -is, m. 
sunny, apricus. 
sup, ceno, i. 
suppliant, supplex, -icis. 
supfKxrt, f^veo, favi, fatttaia,|L 
suppose# puto, I. > vv 

be sure^ pro certo habe^ 2 j 
snasum habeo. 
sure*^, vas, vMis, 
surpass, exsupero, i ^ 

-stiti, I (dat.). ^ ^ 

surprise, opprimd, -pbssas^^ 

3. ’ 

be 

suizmp^ -nssS# 
c5F€rHiad% -d©(ftr 

InHSHKq^eaase^ 


Latw Fkosm 


swallow, sorbeo, -psi, -ptum, 2. 

^up, haurio, -si -stum, 4. 

swan, cygnus, -i, m, 
swear, 2uro, i i^vith per), 
sweet, dulcis. 
swift, celer ; velox. 
swim, nato, i. 

across, trano, I. 

swine, sues, -um, pi. 
sword, glidius, -I, m . ; ensis, 
m. 

Syracuse, Syracusae, pi. 


T. 


table, mensa. 
tail, cauda. 
tailor, sartor, -oris, 
ta^ capio, cepi, captum, 3. 

away, aufero, abstuli, abla- 

tam, auferre. 

— ! leap, salio, salui, -saltum, 

4 }. (« cogn. acc. may added), 

precauluon, cSveo, cavi, 

_ 1 ' 5caaitnm, cav^e. 


-sed!,-sessum, 

fSbula. 

\^ ^^nteUe(d$t(d)y mgamm; 

coUoquor. 



teaching, doctidna* 
tear, (j.), lacrima. 

(2/.), scindo, scidi, scissum, 

3 - 

tell, dico, -xl, -ctum, 3 ; (be., 
07 der) see order, 

a-lie, mentior, 4. 

(a story) f narro, I. 

temple, templum, 

ten, dScem. 

tenacious, tenax, -acis, 

tent, tabernaculura. 

tenth, decimus. 

terrible, tenibilis ; honibilis. 

terrified, perterritus ; extern tus, 

territory, ager, -gn, m, ; terra ; 

fines, m, pi. 
terrors, terrores, m: pb 
Thames, 'lamesi% m, 
than, quam \ abl 

that {pron.\ ille; Is; iste;j« 
Ex. 35. 

{conj,)f ut. 

theatre, theatrum, 

Thebes, Thebae, pi. 
theft, furtum. 

then {at that time\ turn ; tunc, 

{next) dfiinde ; exinde i 

inde ; deinceps. 

{accordingly^ see therefore, 

thence, inde. 
there, ibi ; ilHc. 
therefore, igitur ; ide5 ; itaque. 
The^aty, Thess^a.- 
thidc, deosHSit 
thief, fur, -is. 
thigh, femur, -mris, n* ^ 
thin, macer, -era, -emm: ^ 
thing, rei,/. > , 

.-•^ank, pufo,,;! 
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tSiirty, tnginta, 
this, hie, haec, hoc, 

^side-of, citra 5 ca& 

thither, illuc. 
thotigh, s€s Ex. 71. 
thotisand, mille, indecL ; pL 
railia, -urn. 
thread, fllum. 
threat, minae, ph 
toeatea, minor, i (dat* qf pers*, 
acc. of thing threatemdi or 
acc. and inf.}, 
toee, tres, tria. 

days, tridunm. 

years, trfennium. 

thresh, per. 

throw, *aci6, mcttim, $ j 

{into In «ictik eoiaicl 5 |. 

thmst, trSdd, -si, -samj 3. 

' — - -out, extrSdo. 
thuu^, tttndo, tritudl, tSnsum, 3. 
t^uuder, tordtms, *us, m . ; tonitru- 
ttm, -i, ipoU) fiilmen,“inis, 

thus, sic ; ita. 
thus-far, hactenus. 

Tiber, Tiberis. 

tager, tigris, -is or -idis, «*. in 
prme [in 'Oerse usually f,\ 
dum ; donee ; quoad, 
time, tempus, -oris, ». % {many 
times [larger, &c.]), multis 
partibus [mazor, &c.]). 
in-'Sme, tempore ; in tempore ; 
ad tempus. 

timid, imbellis ; timidus. 
tired-out, defessus* 
to, ad. 

to-day, hodie. 
toga, toga, 
togethm, simtd. 
toil, labcMT, -oris, m. ; sudor, 
{sweat). 


toleraat, patiens. 
tolerate^ tolero, I j patior, pas- 
sus, 3. 

tomb, sepulcrum ; tumulus, -i, m, 
to-morrow, eras, 
tongue, lingua, 
too, see also. 

(good, &C.), use compar. ^ 

adj. or adv. 

cuttle (of), {^rum. 

-much, nimius, {eu ^\) ; nimk 

or nimium with gen. 
tooth, den^ -tis, m. 
top (of), summus {a^\), 

— — {to spin\ turi)d, -inis, 
torch, fc, fKcis, f ^ taeda. 
torture, torques, -turn, a ; 

crudd, I. 
tot^ totus. 
totally, omnino ; totus 
touch, tangS, tetigi, tactum, 3. 
towards, adversus; versus (Jid^ 
loTtfs its ease). 
tower, turris, -is,/, 
town, oppidum. 
trader, mercator. 
traitor, proditor. 
transgress, contra [l^em] fael^ 
3 ; violo, I. 

travel, iter facio, 3; {abroad) 
peregrinor, i. 

traverse, obeo {lihe eo) ; pera- 
gro, I. 

treacherous, perfidus. 
treacherously, perfidiose ; . per 
doliim. 

treachery, perfidia. 
treason, use maz'estas [lit the 
majesty of the state i in the 
phase ma^estatis acet^re, ke- 
sase or minutae {injured) is un- 
derstood^ 
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^4 


feeasig:®^ tbesaurtts, 4, m. 

treascQcy^ aerarjum, 

tree^ arbor, -oris,y. 

tre333^e, tremo, -ui, 3. 

treacb, fossa. 

put on trial, reum fsfcio, 3. 

tribune, tribunus, -i, m, 

trickery, dolus, -i, m, 

trifler, nugator. 

triumpb (^.), triumpbus, -1, /». 

— ^ (2^,), triumpho, I {with 

de}. 

i2c|tairvir, triumvir, -iiL 
'irojaitj Tro^us. 

Trofflu 

towBers, bracae, pL 
1^6,' virus. 

re vera. 
trmnpet, tuba. 

faraB% ,cEido^ -didi, -itum, 3 (dat.) ; 

o^Sdo, -fisus sum, 3 (dat), 
fapith, yentas,yi 
tacutbM, virus, 

tey, c^aory i {pdth irtC) , nitor, 
/' rr -sus^ 3 \^th ut). 

pi, 
itis^ 

-suittj are* 

verto. 




U. 

ugly, turpis. 
mixes, Ulixes, -is. 
be-unable, nequeo [like eo). 
unaccustomed, insuetus {^itk 
gen. or dat.). 

unacquainted- with, ignarus ; ex- 
pers, -tis. 

unawares, imprudens; incautus 
. {these are adjj. agreeing with 
the person taken unawares'). 
uncle, patruus {on fatheT^s side!^ 
avunculus {^iher^s side). 
under, sub ; subter. 
understand, intellego, -xl, -ctum^ 
3- 

undertake, suscipio,^ -cepi, -eep- 
tum, 3.^ 

undertaking, res, r^, f. 
unexpectedly, see unawares, 
unfortunately, infellciter ; turn 
out unfortunately i secus cede, 
3* 

ungrateful, ingratus. 
unhappy, infehx. 
unhealthj^ gravis ; pestilens. 
unjustty,^^’^^ (abl.).. 

TinlrTndj ^Ijumanus ; illiberali^ 


unle^, nssu 
unlike, dissimiKs, 
pmnarried, innupta. 
unmnidful, immemor, -oris^ ^ 
uaskilfuj,, nnpe^itus. . ^ J 

imMl, dum \ d.pnetcj 
EXx,, 5S and 70. I ' 

unusuai, ^:Eegsus;, 
unm^ig, mvjius^ C 

ridlp,, 
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upon, ia j super, 
upper-air, aether, -Sris, m. 
urgent, say there, is need of 
haste. 

of-use, usui (dat.). 
use, utor, usus, 3. 
it-is-useful, expedit, 4, 
useless, inutilis. 


V. 


valley, vallis, -is,/, 
valour, virtus, >utis,/. 
valuable, pretiosus. 
value (j-), pretium. 

(®.) aestimS, I. 

vase, vas, vasis, n. ^ 
vegetable, holus, -eris, n. 
venerate, veneror, i. 

Venus, V^nus, -eris. 
verse, versus, -us, m, 
vessel, vas, vasis, n, 
veterans, veteran!, 
vice, vitium. 

victor I ~dns. 

victorious ) 
victory, victdria. 
villain, scelestus; veterator. 
violence, vis, vim, vi. 
violent-death,- nex, necis, /. 
violently, vi ; per vim ; vehe- 
m enter. 

Virgil, Vergilius. 
virgin, virgo, -inis, 
virtue, virtus, -titis,/ 
visit, viso, -i, 3. 

vocabulary, vocabuloium index, 
-icis, m. 
vote, punctum. 

VOTV, vbveo, vovi, -turn, 2. 
voyage, cursus, -us, m. 


W. 

wages, merces, -edis,/. 

wait ) opperior, 4 ; exspecto, 

for ) I. 

wake {tram.), suscito, i ; excito, 

{intrans . ), expergiscor, 

-perrectus, 3. 

walk } ambul5, l ; spatior, 

about ) I. 

over, the above verbs with 

in (abl.) or per. 

wall, mums ; {of town) moenia, 
pl>; {of home) paries, -2tis, 

m, 

walnut, nux, -cis,/ 
wand, virga. 

wander 1 ^ i 5 

-about f ’’f- 

j parsed, palor, i. 

wandering {si), error, -oris, m. 
want {v.), use opus; see Ex. 
27. 

(desire), v6Io, irreg.*, cupio, 

-ivi, -itum, 3. 

be-in-want-of, careo, 2 ; egeo, 2. 
wanting (lacking), egens. 
be-wanting, desum ; deficio, 
feci, -fectum, 3. 
war, bellum. 

warm, tepidus ; calidus. 

warn, moneo, 2. 
warrior, bellator ; miles, 
wash, l^vo, lavi, lavatum, lautum, 

lotum, I. 

waste, dissipo, i ; effundo, -fudi, 
sum, 3. 

watch, vigilia, f. ; excubiae, pi. 
watchman, vigil ; custos, -odis. 
water, aqua, 
wave, unda, 
wax, cera. 
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way, via; {i.e. mannef^ modus, 
-1, m . ; {method) ratio, -onis, 
/. ; in-m~way, nequaquam. 
w'eak, debilis ; infirmus. 
vealtli, divitiae ; opes, pL f. 
wear, gero, -ssl, -stum, 3 ; gesto, 
I. 

wearily, languide. 
weary, fessus ; defessus. 
be-weary-of, taedet. 
weave, texo, -ui, -xtum, 3. 
web, tela. 

wedding, nuptiae, pi, 
weep, fieo, flevi, fletum, 2. 
weight, pondus, -eris. n. 
welcome, excipid, -cepT, -ceptum, 
3 ‘ 

well (j.), puteus, -i, m. 

{adv,)i b^n$. 

wheat, triticum. 

when {reL\ cum ; ubi ; ut. 

{interrog . ), quaud5. 

whence (r^/. and interrog.), unde, 
where {ret. and interrog.), tibi, 
wherever, ubicumque. 
whether {in questions and after 
’Verbs of doubting), see Exx. 56 
and 86, 

whether , , or {jn conditional 

clauses)^ sive . . . sive ; seu 
. , seu. See Exx. 71 and 86. 
whetstone, cos, -tis,/. 
which {^terrog,\ quis ; with 
subst,f qui; {oftzvo) uter. 
whichever, quicumque ; quisquis ; 

(of two) utercumque. 
whidh-yon-please, quivis ; quili- 
bet ; {(fiwo) utervis ; i. 
while, dum ; donee, 
white, albus ; candidus 
whife^ candido, i, 
wMiher^ qua. 


whithersoever, quocumque. 
who {interrog.)i quis. 
whoever, see whichever, 
whole, t5tus. 
wholesome, salCitaris. 
why, cur ; quid ; quare ; quanio- 
brem. 

wicked, scelestus ; malus. 
wickedness, scelus, -eris, n. ; 

flagitium. 
wide, latus. 
wife, uxor, -oris, 
wild, ferus. 

^beast, fera,yi 

will, voluntas, /I 
be- willing, void, irreg* 
willing, volens ; libens. 
willingly, libenter. 
willow, salix, -icis,yi 
win, assequor, -cutus, 3 ; reporto, 
I. 

win-over, concilio, i. 
wine, vinum. 
wing, ala. 

winter (j.), hiemps, -emis,/! 

hibernus ; hiemalis. 

wipe-off, detergeo, -si, -sum, 2. 
wisdom, sapientia ; prudentia. 
wise, sapiens ; prudens. 
be- wise, sapio, -ivi and -ii, 3. 
wisely, sapienter; prudenter. 
wish (j.), voluntas ; votum. 

{v.), v6l6, irreg . ; cupid, 

-ivi, -itum, 3. 
wished-for, desiderates, 
wit, lepos, -oris, m.; {intellect) 
ingenium. 

with, cum ; una cum. 
within, mix'll {of time), Ex.25. 
without, Sind. 

withstand, resistd, -stiti, 3 ; 
; obsto, -stiQ i. 
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withy, vimen, -inis, n. 
witness (j.), testis, 
call-to-witness, tester, i. 
wolf, lupus, -i, m, 
woman, mulier, -eris. 
old-woman, anus, -us. 
wonder, rairor, i ; admlror. 
wonderful, mirus ; mirabilis. 
wonderfully, mire ; mirifice. 
wonderment, admiratio. 
be- wont, soleo, solitus sum, 2. 
wood, silva j saltus, -us, m. 
word, verbumj vox, -cis,/. 
work (^.), opus, -eris, n . ; labor, 
-oris, m, 

work [v.), labord, i. 
world, mundus, -i, jw. 
be- worth, valeo, 2. 
worthless, vilis. 


worthy, dfgnus. 
wound (j.), volnus, -eris, n. 

(&.), volnero, i. 

wretched, miser, 
write, scribo, -psi, -ptum, 3 {with 
ad). 

down, describo. 

be-wrong, erro, i. 


year, annus, -i, ?«.; see two-years, 
three-years, 
yes, etiam. 
yesterday, herb 
yield, cedo, -ssi, -ssum, 5, 
young, pai*vus ; /Timor. 

maUj mvenis. 
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Science Series, The Century. Consisting of Biographies of Eminent 
Scientific Men of the present Century. Edited by Sir Hen’ry Rqscoe, 
I>,C.L., F.R.S. Crown Svo, 3s, fid, each. 

JoUn Dalton and the Bise of Modem Chemistry. By Sir Henry E, 
Roscoe, F.R.S. 

Major Kennell, P.B.S., and the Bise of English Geography. By 
Sm CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B.,F.R.S. 

Justus Von Idebig His Life and Worfe. By W. A. Shenstom*, FJ.C. 
The Hersohels and Modern Astronomy. By Miss Agnes M. Clprke. 
Charles Lyell and Modern Geology. By Professor T. G. Bon vfy, F.R.S. 

J. Clerk Maxwell and Modern Bhysics, By R. T. GEAEFiiKOOK, F.R.S; 
Humphry Davy, Poet and Philosopher. By T, E. THORfF, F.R.S. 
Charles Darwin and the Theory of Natural Selection. By Edward B. 
POULTON, M.A ,F.R S. 

Pasteur. By Percy FRANKLAND, PIaD. {Wurzbur2\ B.Sc (Lend.), and 
Mrs. Percy Frankland. 


Michael Paraday: His Life and Work. By Prcfc&sor Silvanus P. 
Thompson, F.R.S. £s. 


Science for All. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown. Chea^ Edition.. In 
Five Vols. 3s. 6d. each. • 

Sea, The Story of the. Edited by Q. Illustrated, la Two Vols. gs. 
each. Cheap Edition. 5s, each. 

Shaftesbury, The Seventh Earl of, K.G., The Life and Work of. By * 
Edwin Hodder. Cheap Edition, 3s. fid. 

Shakespeare, The Plays of. Edited by Profe^r Henry Mosley. 
Complete in Thirteen Vols., cloth, 21s. ; also 39 Vols., cloth, in box, 
21S. ; half-morocco, cloth sides, 42s. 

Shakespeare, The England of. Bew EddUon„ ByE.GoADBY. With 
Full-page Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

Shakspere, The Leopold. With 400 Illustrations. Cheap Edition,, 
3s. fid. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. ; roxburgh, 7s. fid. 

Shakspere, The Royal. With 50 Full-page Illustrationsr Complete 
in Three Vols. 3s. fid. each. 

Ship of Stars, The. By Q (A T. Quiller-Couch). 6s. 

Sights and Scenes in Oxford City and University. With 100 Illus- 
trations after Original Photographs. In One Vol. 21s. net. 

Social England. A Record of the Progress of the People, By various 
Writers. Edited by H, D. Traill, B.C.L. (Completion.) Vols. I. , 11. & 
III., 15s. each. Vols. IV. & V., tys. each. Vol. VI., 18s. 

Sports and Pastimes, Cassell’s Complete Book of. Cheap Edition, 
With more than 900 Illustrations, Medium Svo, 992 pages, cloth, 3s. fid. 

Star-Land. By Sir R. S. Ball, LL.D., etc. Illustrated, Hew 
Edition^ cptirely reset, 7s. fitj. 



Selections from Cassell # Comjfan/s Puhlicaiions, 


Story of my Life, The. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Temphe, Bart., 
G.C.S.I., &c. Two Vols. 2IS. 

Sun, The. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, LL.T)., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 
With Eight Coloured Plates and other Illns. Cheap Sdition, los, 6d- 

Technical Instruction. A Series of Practical Volumes. Edited by P. 
N. HASLLfCK. Illustrated, as. each. 

Voi. I. Piactical Staiicase Joinery 
Vol. II. Practical Metal Plate Work. ^ 

{Other Volumes in Preparation^) 

Tidal Thames, The. By Grant Allen. With India Proof Ihipres- 
sions of Twenty magnificent Full-page Photogravure Plates, and Vith 
many other Illustrations in the Text after Original Drawings \y 
W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. New Sdttzon, cloth, 42s net. 

Treasure Island. By R. L. Stevenson. New Illustrated Edition. 6s. 

Trees, Some Familiar. By G. S. Boulger, F.L.S. With 40 Coloured 
Plates. I2S. fid. 

Unicode”: the Universal Telegraphic Phrase Book. Desk or 
Pocket Edition, as. 6d. 

Universal History, Cassell’s Illustrated, Four Vols. gs. each. Cheap 
Edition^ 5s - each. 

Vicat Cole, R.A., The Life and Paintings of. Ulus, In 3 Vols. £3 3s. 

Wars of the Nineties, The. .A History of the Warfare of the last Tea 
Years of the lyth Century. Profusely Illustrated. In One Vol. 7s. fid. 

Westminster Abbey, Annals of. By E. T. Bradley (Mrs. .A. Murray 
Smith). Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 21s. 

Wild Birds, Familiar. By W. Swavsland. Four Series. With 40 
Coloured Plates in each. (Sold in sets only ; price on application. ) 

Wild Flowers, Familiar, BvF E Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. With 200 
Beautiful Coloured Plates. Cheap Edit on. In Six Vols. 3s fid. each. 

Wild Life at Home: How to Study and Photograph It. By 
Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. Illustrated from Photographs, 6s, 

Wit and Humour, Cassell’s New World of. 2 Vols. 6s, each. 

Work. The Illustrated Weekly Journal for Mechanics. Half-Yearly 
Vols. 4s. each. 

** Work ” Handbooks. Practical Manuals prepared under the direction 
oj Paul N. Hasluck, Editor of PFork, - Illustrated, is. each. 

World of Wonders. Ulus. Cheap Edition, Two Vols. 4s. fid. each. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES, 

The Quiver, Monthly, fid. 

CasselVs Maejazitie, Monthly, fid. 

The New JPenny Magazine, Weekly, id. ; IMonthly, fid. 
**LiUie Folhs** Magazine, Monthly, fid. 

The Magazine of Art. Monthly, is.. 4d. 

CasselPs Saturday Journal, Weekly, id. ; Monthly, fid. 
** ChtinhO.*^ The Paper for Boys. Weekly, id. ; Monthly, fid. 
Worh, Weekly, id, ; Monthly, fid. 
jBuilding World* Weekly, id, ; Monthly, fid. 

The Gardener* Weekly, id, 

CASSELL & COMPANY* Limited, Ludgatt BUk London* 




Bdecii&ns from Cassell <£• C&mpmiy's Puhlkaiims^ 

giblcs anit ilcligtims '®ork5. 

Bible Biographies. Illustrated, is. fid. each. 

The Story of Moses and Joshua, By the Rev. J Telford. 

The Story of the Judges. By the Rev. J. Wvcliffe Gedge. 

The Story of Samuel and Saul. By the Rev. D. C. TOVEv. 

The Story of David. By the Rev, J. Wild. 

The Story of Joseph. Its Lessons for To-day. By the Rev. GEORGE BaintOX, 
The Story of Jesus, In, Veise. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. 


Bible, Cassell’s Illustrated Fatnily. With goo lilustrations. Leather, 
gilt edges, Xa los. 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by the Very Rev, Dean PLinviFTRE, D.D. 

With Illustrations, Maps, &c. Four Vols., cloth, 6s. each, 

Bible Dictionary, Cassell’s Concise, By the Rev. Robert Hl.xter, 
LL.D, JUusiraied. 7s. fid. 

Bible Student in the British Museum, The- By the Rev. J. G. 

Kitchix, M.A, Kctu and Revhed Ediiimu 
Bunyan, Cassell’s Illustrated. With 200 Oiiginal Illustiatjons. dwap 
Edition. 3s. fid. 

Child’s Bible, The. With 200 Illustrations. 150/4 Thommtd. 7s. fid. 
Child’s Life of Christ, The. With 200 Illu'^traiions. 7s. fid. 

Church of England, The. A History for the People. By the Veiy Rev, 
H. D. M. Sfence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. Illustrated. Complete 
in Four Vols. 6s. each. 

Church Reform in^Spain and Portugal. By the Rev. H. E. No\es, 
D.D. Illustrated. 2s. fid. 

Dore Bible. With 200 Full-page Illustrations by Gustave Doitl 
Popular Edition. 15s. 

Early Days of Christianity, The. By the Ver>’ Rev. Dean Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. Librarv Edition. Two Vols., 24s. ; morocco, £2 as. 
Popular Edition. Complete in One Volume ; cloth, gilt edges, 
7s. fid.; tree-calf, 15s. Cheap Edition. Cloth gilt, 3s. fid. 

Family Prayer-Book, The. Edited by Rev. Canon Gaklett, M.A., 
and Rev. S. IMartin. With Full-page Illustrations. 7s. fid. 
Gleanings after Harvest. Studies and Sketches by the Rev. John R. 

Vernon, M.A. Illustrated. Cheap Edition.. 3s. fid. 

“Graven in the Rock.” By the Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinns, F.R.A.S. 
Illustrated. LiB^ary Edition. Two Vols., 153. 


“ Heart Chords.” A Series of Works by Eminent Divines, is. each. 


MY Comfort in sorrow. By Hugh 
Macmillan, D.D. 

My Bi BLE. By the Right Rev. W. BOLTJ 
Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon. 

MY FATHER, By the Right Rev. ASH- 
TON OXENDEN, late Bishop of Mont- 
real. 

My Work for God By tlie Rigiit 
Rev. Bishop COTTERILL. 

MY ASPIRATIONS By the Rev. G 
MATHEhON, D D. 

MY EMOTIONAL LIFE. By the Rev. 
Preb. CHADU ICK, D.D. 


MY BODY. By the Rev. Prof. W. G. 
Blaikie. D.D. 

MY Growth in Divine Life. By the 
Rev. Pr,eb. REYNOLDS, M A. 

My Soul. By the Rev, P. B. Power, 
M.A. 

My hereafter. By the Very Rev. 

Dean BlCKERS'i'ETIL 
MY WALK WITH GOD By the Very 
Rev Dean MONTGOMERY. 

MV AIDS TO 1 HE Dit INK LIFE. By 
the Very Rev Dean BOYLE- 
MY SOURCES OF STRExNGI H. By the 
Rev E.E Jenkins, M.A., Secretary 
of Wesleyan Missionary Scictety, 


Helps to Belief. A Series of Helpful Manuals on the Religious 
Difficulties of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Canon SHore. Cloth, is. 
each. 

Creation. By Harvey Goodwin, D.D., Prayer. By the Rev. Canon Shore, 
late Bishop of Carhsie. M A. 

THE ATONEMENT. By William Connor 
MIRACLES. By the Rev. Brownlow Magee, D.D., late Archbishop of 

Maitland, M.A, York. 


S 7.99. 



SeiecHons from Cassell # Company's Puhlicatiom. 


Holy Land and the Bible. A Book of Scripture Illustrations g^hered 
in Palestine. By the Rev. Cunnikgham Geiki*t, B.I). Cheap 
Editiok. 7s 6d. Superior Edition. With 24 Plates. Cloth gtl% 
gilt edges, los. 6d. 

New Light on the Bible and the Holy Land. By Basil T. A. 

Evetts, IkI.A. Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6ci. 

Life of Christ, The. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar. Cheap Edition. 
With 16 Full-page Plates. 3s. 6d. Library Edition, Two Vols. 
Cloth, 24s.; morocco, 42s. Large Type Illustrated Edition. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, los. 6d. Popular Edition. 
With 16 Full-page Plates. 7s. 6d. 

Matin and Vesper Bells, Earlier and Later Collected Poems (Chiefly 
Sacred). By J. R. Macduff, D.D. Two VoIs. 7s. 6d, the set. 

Methodism, Side Lights on the Conflicts of. During the Second 
Quarter of the Nineteenth Century, 1827-1852. From the Notes of the 
late Rev. Joseph Fowler of the Debates of the Wesleyan Conference. 
Cloth, 8s. Popular Edition. Unabridged. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Moses and Geology ; or, The Harmony of the Bible with Science, 
By the Rev. Samuel Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. Ulus. los. 6d. 

Commentary for English Reader^. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. 
With Contributions by eminent Scholars and Divines 

New Testament Or^s^titctl Kdition. Three Vols., ais. each; or la 
lialf-niorocco, £4 i4s.‘ 6d, the set. luidwn. Unabridged. 

Three Vols , 4s. each. 

Old Testament. Orts^xnctl Ediiwtt. Five Vols,, 21s each ; or in half- 
morocco, £^ 17a 6d. the set. Papular tddian. Unabridged, Five 
Vols., 4S. each, 

Tht Complete Set op Eight Volumes in the Popular Edition is 
supplied at 30J. 

New Testament Commentary, Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy 
Volume Edition, suitable for school and general use. Thirteen Vols. 
from 2 S. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 

Old Testament Commentary, Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy 
Volume Edition, suitable for sdaool and general use. Genesis, 3s. 6d, 
Exodus, 3s. Leviticus, 3s. Numbers, 2S. 6d. Deuteronomy, 2s. 6d, 
Plain Introductions to the Books of the Old %e5tament. Edited 
by Bishop Ellicott. 3s. 6d. 

Plain Introductions to the Books of the New Testament Edited 
by Bishop Ellicott. 3s. 6d. 

Protestantism, The History of. ^ By the Rev._ J. A. Wylie, LL.D. 
Containing upwards of Origin^ Illustrations. Cheap Edition, 
Three Vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Quiver Yearly Volume, The, With about 900 Original lilns. 7s. fid, 
! St, Paul, The Life and Work of. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar. 

Cheap Edition, With ifi Full-page Plates, 3s, fid. ; Cheap Illus- 
* tratbd Edition, 7s. fid. Library Edition. Two Vols., 24s. 
or 425, Illustrated Edition, £1 is. or £2 2s. Popular Edition. 
7s. Cd, 

**Six Hundred Years”; or, Historical Sketches of Eminent Men and 
Women who have more or less come into contact with the Abbey and 
Church of Holy Trinity, Mmones, from 1293 to 1S93. With 65 
Illustrations. By the Vicar, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinns. 15s, 

“Sunday/’ Its Orij^n, History, and Present Obligation, By the 

Ycis* D,C.L. Fifth Edition- 75, fid* 



Selections from Cassell §■ Company's Publications. 


C&HcatiiJiial Wmrfes attir ^bxhmW |Haaaals. 

Alphabet, Cassell’s Pictorial, as- and as. 6d- 

Arithmetics, Cassell’s ‘’Belle Sauvage,” By George Ricks, B.Sc. 

(Lend.) With Test Cards, {List on applicaii&tu\ 

Atlas, Cassell’s Popular. Containing 24 Coloured Maps. is. 64 , 
Blackboard Drawing. By W. E. Sparkes. Illustrated, 5s, 
Book-Keeping. By Theodore Jones. For Schools, as. ; doth, 3s, 
For the Million, as. ; doth, 3s. Books for Jones’s System, as, 

British Empire Map of the World. By G. R. Parkin and J. G, 
Bartholomew, F.R.G.S, Mounted or Folded, ass. 

Chemistry, The Public School. By J. H. Anderson, M.A, as,6d. 
Cookery for Schools. By Lizzie Heritage. 6d, 

Dulce Domum. Rhymes and Songs for Children. Edited by John 
Farmer, Editor of “ Gaudeamus,” &c. Old Notation and Words, 5s. 
N.B.— The words of the Scaigs in “Dulce Domum” (with the Air*, Ijoth 
in Tonic Sol-fa and Old Notation) can be had in Two Parts, 6d. each. 
England, A History of. By H. O. Arnold- Forster, M.P. Illustrated. 5s. 
Euclid, Cassell’s. Edited by Prof. Wallace, M.A. is. 

Experimental Geometry, By Paul Bert. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
Founders of the Empire. A Biographical' Reading Book for School 
and Home. By Philip Ghjbs. Ijlustiated. is. 8d. 

French, Cassell’s Eessons in. An entirely iStew and Revised Edition. 

Parts I. and II., as. each, Com,iIete in One Vol. 3s. 6d, 
French-English and English-French Dictionary. 3s. 6d. or 5s. 
French Reader, Cassell’s Public School. By G. S. Conrad, as, 6d. 
Gaudeamus. Songs for Colleges and Schools. Edited by John Farmer. 

5s. Words only, paper covers, 6d, ; cloth, gd. 

Geography: A Practical Method of Teaching. Vol- L, England and 
Wales. Vol. II., Europe. By F. H. Overton, F.G.S. fid. each. 
Tracing Book, containing 22 leaves, 2d. 

German Dictionary, Cassell's. (German-EngUsh, Eaglish-Genuan.) 

Cheap Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-raorocco, 5s. 

Hand and Eye Training. By G, Ricks, B.Sc. 2 Vols., with 16 Coloured 
Plates in each, 6s. each- Cards for Class Use, s sets, is. each. 

Hand .and Eye Training. By George^ Ricks, B.Sc., and Joseph 
Vaughan, Illustrated. VoL I. Designing with Coloured Papers; 
Vol. IL Cardboard Work, as. each. Vol III, Colour Work 
and Design, 3s. 

Historical Cartoons, Cassell’s Coloured, ^ Size 45 in. x 33 in. as. 

each* Mounted on canvas and varnished, with rollers, 5s, each- 
In Danger’s Hour ; or, Stout Hearts and Stirring Deeds. A Book 
of Adventures for School and Home. With Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations. Cloth, is. 8d. ; bevelled boards, as. 6d. 

Italian Lessons, with Exercises, Cassell’s. Qoth, as. 
Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 3s. 6d. and 53. 

Latin Primer, The First. By Prof. Postgate. is. 

Latin Primer, The New. By Prof. J. P. Postgate. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 
Latin Prose for Lower Forms. By M. A. Bayfield, M.A. as. 6d. 
Laws of Every-day Life. By H. O. Arnold-Forstrr, M.P. is. 6d. 
Marlborough Books Arithmetic Examples, 3s. French Exercises, 
3s, 6d. French Grammar, as. 6d. German Grammar, 3s. 6d. 
Mechanics and Machine Design, Numerical Examples in Practical, 
By R. G. Bi-wnb, M.E. Reused and Enla^s^d, Ulus, m, 6d, 



Sehciions front Cassell ^ Company's Puhlicaiions, 


Mechanics for Young Beginners. By the Rev. J. G. Easton, M.A. 
Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Mechanics, Applied, By John Perry, M.E., D.Sc,, &c. Illuatd. ys.ed. 

Metric Charts, CasselPs Approved. Two Coloured Sheets, 42 in. by 
22^ in., illustrating by De.Mens and Explanations the Metric System. 
IS. each. Mounted with Rollers, each. The two in one with 
Rollers, 5s. each. 

Models and Common Objects, How to Draw from. By W. E. 
Sparkes. Illustrated. 3s. 

Models, Common Objects, and Casts of Ornament, How to Shade 
from. By W, E. Sparkes. With 25 Plates by the Author. 3s. 

Object Lessons from Nature. By Prof. L. C Mi all, F.L.S. Fully 
Illustrated. Nev) and Enlarged Edition, Two Vols., is. 6d, each. 

Physiology for Schools. By A. T. Schofield, M.B., &c- Illus. 
Cloth, is. gd. ; Three Parts, paper, 5d. each ; or cloth limp, 6d* each. 

Poetry for Children, CasselTs, 6 Books, id. each ; in One Vol., 6d- 

Popular Educator, Cassell’s. With Coloured Plates and Maps, and 
other Illustrations. Cheap Edition. In 8 Vols., 3s. 6d. each. Also 
in 8 Vols , 5s. each. 

Readers, Cassell’s Classical, for School and Home. Illus. Vol. I. 
(for young children), is. 8d. ; Vol. II. (for boys and girls) 2S. 6d. 

Readers, Cassell’s “Belle Sauvage.” An entirely New Series. Fully 
Illustiated. Strongly bound in cloth. {^Liston application.) 

Readers, Cassell’s “Higher Class.” {List on applkaiionl) 

Readers, Cassell’s Readable. Illustrated {List on application.) 

Readers for Infant Schools, Coloured. Three Books. 4d, each. 

Reader, The Citizen. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Illustrated, 
is.fid. Also a Scottish Edition.^ cloth, is. 6d. 

Reader, The Temperance. By J Dennis Hird. is. or is.6d. 

Readers, Geographical, Cassell’s New, Hid. (Eist on application.) 

Readers, The ** Modern School ” Geographical. (List on application.) 

Readers, The ** Modern School.” Illustrated. {List on application.) 

Reckoning, Howard’s Art of. By C. Frushkr Howard, Paper 
covers, is. ; cloth, 2s. Neto Edition. 5s. 

Round the Empire, By G. R. Parkin, Fully Illustrated, is. fid. 

Shakspere’s Plays for School Use. 9 Books. Illustrated. 6d. each. 

jSpelling, A Complete Manual of. ByJ. D. Morell, LL.D. Cloth, 
is. Cheap Edition, 6 d. 

Technical Manuals, Cassell’s. Illustrated throughout. Sixteen 
Books from as. to 4s. fid, {List on application.) 

Technical Educator, Cassell’s. With Coloured Plates and Engrav- 
ings. Complete in Six Volumes. 3s. 6d. each. 

Technology, Manuals of. Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and 
Richard Worjwell, D.Sc., M.A. Illustrated throughout. Seven 
Books from 3s. fid. to 5s. {Chi on appltcation.) 

Things New and Old ; or, Stories from English History. By 
H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P, Illustrated, 7 Books from gd. to is. 8d. 

This World of Ours. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Illustrated. 
Cheap Edition. 2s. fid. 

Young Citizen, The; or. Lessons in Our Laws. By H. F* Lester, 
B A Fully Illustrate, as. fid. Also issued in Two Parts under the 
title of Lessons in Our Laws,” is. fid. each. 



Sekciims frdm CasseU i Compan/s PuhHcaiioni* 


^00^5 iot ^£0pl£. 

Master Charlie. By C. S. Harrison and S. H. Hamer. Illustrated. 
Coloured boards, is. 6d. 


The Master of the Strong Hearts. A Story of Custer’s last Eally. 
By E. S. Brooks. Illustrated. 2S. 6d. 

Whys and Other Whys ; or, Curious Creatures and Their Tales. 
By S. H. Hamer and Harry B 2 S^E!t.so^. Paper boards, 3s. 6J. 
Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, full gilt, ss. 

Notable Shipwrecks. Revised and Enlarged Ediion. is. lEuitraUd 

Edition^ 2 S. 

Two Old Ladies, Two Foolish Fairies, and a Tom Cat. The Surprii* 
ing Adventures of Tuppy and Tue, A New Faiiy’ Story. ^ By MaoijIK 
Browne. With Four Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 3s. fid, 

Micky Magee’s Menagerie; or, Strange Animals and th ir 
Doings. By S. H. Hamer. With Eight Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations by Harry Neilson. is. fid. 

The “Victoria” Painting Book for Little Folks. Illustrated, is. 


“Little Folks” Half-Yearly Volume, Containing 4S0 pages, with 
Six Full-page Coloured Plates, and numerous other Pictures printed in 
Colour. Picture ^^rds, 3s. fid. ; doth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. each. 

Bo-Peep. A Book for the Little Ones. With Original Stones and Verses. 
Illustrated with Full-page Coloured Plates, and numerous Pictures 
in Colour. Yearly Volume, Picture Boards, 2s. fid. ; cloth, 3s. fid. 

Beneath the Banner. Being Narratives of Noble Lives and Brave 
Deeds. By F, J. Cross. Illustrated. Limp doth, is. Cloth gilt, 2s. 

Good Morning I Good Night! By F. J. Cross. Illustrated, Limp 
cloth, IS., or cloth boards, gilt lettered, as. 

Merry Girls of England. By L. T. Meade. 3s. fid. 

Beyond the Blue Mountains. By L. T. Meads. 5s. 

A Sunday Story-Book. By Maggie Browne. Illustrated. 3s. fid. 

Pleasaht Work for Busy Fingers. By Maggie Browne. Ulus. as. fid. 

Magic at Home. By Prof. Hoffman. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 3s, fid. 

Little Mother Bunch. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illd. 2s. fid. 

Heroes of Every-day Life. By Laura Lane. Illustrated, as. C 4 . 

Books for Young People, illustrated. 3s. fid. each. 


The BebeUiou of Ini Camngton. 
By L, T Meade. 

Under Bayard’s Banner. By 
Henry Frith. ^ - 

Tola Out of Sebool.^ By A. J. 
Darnels, 

Bed B-ose and Tiger Lily. By 
L. T. Meade. 

The Bomance of Invention, By 
James Burnley. 

»Basnful Fifteen. By L. T. 
Meade. 

» The White House at Inch Gow. ' 
By Mrs. Pitt. 

A sweet Girl Giaduate. By L. T. 
Meade. 


TJie Kang’s Command: A Story 
lor Girla. By Maggie Symington, 
*The Palace Beautuui. By t- T. 
Meade. 

Polly • A Hew-Fashioaed GirL By 
L. T. Meade, 

“Follow mv Loader.” By Talbot 
Basues Reed. 

A World ot Girls: The Story of 
a SehooU By L, T. Meade. 

Lost Among White Ainoaua. By 
David K.er. 

For Fortune and Glory: A Story of 
the Soudan War. By Lews Hough 

Bob Lovell’s Caareer. By Edward o. 
Elks. 


inb'isMd m sttpe*^ior 5 a, eaehi, 



SelicHons from Cassell # Company's PiiUicaiiofis, 


“Feeps Abroad” Library. Ckt 
21 am WesRoiind London. EyC. 

L, Iklat^aux. Illustrated, 
iitotind and. About Old England. 
Ey C L, Mateaus. Illustrated. 

Paws and Claws. By one of the 
Authors of “ Poems %\ntten for a 
Child.” Illustrated. 

Pile Prue Robinson Crusoas. 
Cloth 

Peeps Abroad for Polks at 
Home. Illustrated tliroughouL 


The Cross and Crown” Series, 
Preedom’s Sword ; A Story of the 
Days of Wallace and Bruce. 

By Anme S. Swan. 

Strong to Suffer; A Story of 
the J ews. By E. Wynne. 

Ho. XIII.; or, The Story of 
the Lost Vestal. A Tale of 
Early Christian Days. By Emma 
Marshall 


Editions. Gilt edges, as. 6d. each. 
Wild Adventures in Wild Places. 
By Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N. Illus* 
trated. 

modern Explorers. By Thomas 
Frost Illustrated. Neio and Cheaper 
Edtiton. 

Early Explorers. By Thomas Frost 

Home Chat with our Young Folks. 
Illustrated throughout 

bungle. Peak, and Plain. Illustrated 
throughout 


Illustrated. 2s. 6d. each. 

By Eire and Sword; A Story of 
the Huguenots. By Thomas 
Archer. 

Adam Hepburn’s Vow; A Tale of 
Kirk and Covenant. By Annie 
S Swan. 

Throngh Trial to Triumph. By 
Madeline B. Hunt. 


♦'Golden Mottoes ” Series, The. Each Book containing 208 pages, with 
Four full-page Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, as. each. 

“Hil Desperandum.” Ey the "Aim at a dure End.” By Emily 
Rev F. Langbridge, M.A, Searcliheld. 

"Foremost if I Can.” By Helen 

Atteridgc. " He Conquers who Endures," By 

"Honour is mv Guide.” By Cunningham's 

Jeanie Hering (Mrs. Adams-Acton). Trial, &c. 

“Wanted— a King” Series. Illustrated. 2S. W* each. 

Robin’s Ride, By Ellinor Davenport Adams. 

Wanted— a King; or. How Merle set ihe Nursery Rhymes to Rights. 

By Maggie Browne. . ^ . . 

Fairy Talea m Other Lands. By Julia Goddard. 

CasselFs picture Story Books- Each containing about Sixty Pages of 
Pictures and Stories, 8:0. 6d. each. 

Little Talks. Daisy’s Story Book. Anntie’s Stories. 

Bright Stars. Dot’s Story Book. Birdie’s Story Book. 

Nursery Toys. A Nest of Stories." Little Chimes. 

Pet's Posv. <3hood-Nlght Stories. A Sheaf of Tales, 

Tiny Tales, Chats for Small Chatterers. Dewdrop Stories. 


Illustrated Books for the Little Ones, Containing interesting Stories, 
All Illustrated, gd. each. 


Bright Tales & Funny Fietuxes, 
Merry Little Tales. 

Little Tales for Little People. 
Little People and Their Peta 
Tales Told for Sunday. 

Sunday Stones for Small People. 
Stor es and Pictures for Snndav. 
Bible Pictures for Boys ana Girls. 
Firelight Storirs. 

Sunlight and Shade. 

Rub-a-Dub Tales. 

Fine Feathers and Fluffy Fur. 
Scrambles and Scrapes. 


Tittle Tattle Tales. 

Dp and Down the Garden. 

All Sorts of Adventures. 

Our Holiday Honrs, 
gome Farm Friends. 
Wandering Ways, 

Dumb Friends. 

Those Golden Sands. 

Little Mothers & their Children, 
Our Sehoolday Hours, 
Creatures Tame, 

Creatures Wild, 



Sekaions from Casseli i Company's PuMicaiions, 


Cassell’s ShiHing Story Books, 
mg Stories. 

Bonty and tlie Bostsl 
T ile Heir of Elmdale. 

Thoms and Tangles. 

The Cuckoo in the Hobin’s Nest. 
The History of Hive Little 
Pitchers. 

Surly Bob. 


All Illustrated, and containing Interest 

The Giant’s Cradle. 

Shag and Doll. 

The Cost of Hevenge 
Clever Prank. 

Among the Hedskins. 

The Perryman of Bnh. 

Harry Maacweli. 


The World’s Workers, A Series of New^ and Original Volumes. 
With Portraits printed on a tint as Frontispiece, rs. each. 


John Cassell. By G. Ho’den Pike. 
Bzchard Cobden. By R. GuwIhk. 
Cbarles Haddon Spurgeon. By 
G. Holdeix Pike. 


General Gordon. By the Rev. 
S. A. Swanie. 

Sir Henry Havelock and Colin 
CampneU Lord Clyde. By 
E. C Phillips 

David Livingstone. By Robert 
Smiles. 

« 

The Earl of Shaftesbury. By 
Henry Fnth, 

Dr. Guthm^ Father Mathew, 
Blihu Barritt, George 
Livesey. By John W. Kirton, 
Ll^D. 

George Muller and Andrew 
Heed. By E. R. Pitman. 


Thomas A. Edison and Samuel 
P. B. Morse. By Dr. Denvlow 
and I. Matuh P.irker, 

Sir Titus Salt and George 
Moore. By ? Burnley. 

George and Hobert Stephenson. 
By C, L. 

Charles Dickens. By lus EWeit 
Dauvht(“r. 

Handel. Eliza Clarke. fSw nue 
fit,-: A r.1 ni.- Rev. S. A 


Abraham Lmeoin. By Ernest F'.^ster 
Benjamin Prankiin. By E. M. 
Totnkinson, 

Dr. Arnold of Bugby. By Rose E. 
Selie. 


Sarah Robinson, Agnes Weston, 
and Mrs. Meredith. By E. M. 
Tomkinsoo. is. only. 

Mrs. Somerville and Mary Car- 
penter. By Phyllis Browna is. on*y. 


%• Tki abenx Works can also i< had Three in One Tol.t elotk^ gili edgeSt y. 


Cassell’s Eighteenpenny Story 

Three Wee tjlster Lassies. 

Dp the Iiadder. 

Dick’s Hero; and other Stories. 
The Chip Boy. 

Roses from Thoms. 

The young Berringtous. 
Faith’s Father, 


Books. Illustrated. 

By Hand and Sea, 

JeS and LeS. 

Tom Morris’s Error. 

“Through Flood— Through Fire**? 

and other Stories. 

The Girl with the Golden ICiOoks. 
Stories of the Olden Time. 


Gift Books for Young People, 
Original Illustrations in each. 

The Boy Hunters of Kentucky, 
By Edward S. Elhs, 

Red Feather j a Tale of the 
American Frontier. By 
Edward S. Ellis. 

Rhoda’s Reward; or, “If 
Wishes were Horses.’* 

Jack Marston’s Anchor, 

Frank’s Life-Battle; or. The 
Three Friends. 

Fritters, By Sarah Pitt 


By Popular Authors. With Four 
Cloth gilt, IS. 6d, each. 

1 Major Monk’s Motto, By the Ret* 
j F. Langbridge, 

Tmxy. By Maggie Symington. 

Dnole William’s Charges; or. The 
Broken Trust. 

Tim Thomson’s Tnah By George 
Weitherly. 

Ruth’s Life-Work, By the Ret. 
Joseph Jvhnsan 



from Cassell 4 ' Compaq's PujlkaHoj^ 


Cassell’s Two-Shilling Story Books, 

Stones of the Tower. 

Mr. Burke’s Nieces. 

I4ttle Blolsam- 
The Children of the Court 


Books by Edward S. ElHs. 

In Bed Indian 

ioou^'*^'an^%gmgdM ! 

TecumBeh, CMet 
Shawanoes. ,, 

Cowmen and. Bustlers. 

X 

Wonderful V oyages. 
BonViao.Cniei of the Ottawas. 

In the Days of the Pioneers. 
Shod with Silence. 

The Phantom of the Siver. 
The Great CattleTrail. 

The Path in the Bavin©. 

The Young Banehors, 

The Hunters of the ossark. 


Illustrated. 

Pee-ev. and other Tales, 

The pour Cats ot the Tippsrtons. 
lattle P oiks’ Sunday Booa- 
Poor Nelly- 
In lilisehiet Again. 


Illustrated, Cloth, as. 6d. each. 


of the 


its 


The Camp m the Mountains. 

Ned in the Woods. A Tale of 
Early Days in the West. 

Down the Mississippi. 

Ned on the Bavec. A Tale of 
Indi m River Warfare. 

The Last War Trail, 
footprints m the Forest. 

Bp the TapajM- 
Ned in the Block House. A 
Story of Pioneer Life in Kentucky. 
The Lost Trad. 

Camp-Fire and Wigwam. 

Lost in the Wilds. 

Lost in Samoa, a Tale of Adven 
ture in the Navigator Iblanda 
Tad; or, “ Getting Even ’’with 
Him. 


Books by Edward S. EUis. 

eftain 

The “World in Pictures.” 
IS. 6d. each, 

All the Bussias. 
chats about Germany, 
hhe Eastern Wonderland 
Japan). 


Illustrated. Cloth, is. 6d. each. 
• Wolf Ear the «?ndian. 
Astray in the Forest. 


Illustrated throughout Cheap Edition. 


Glimpses of South Araenoa. 
The Land of Temples (India). 
The Isles of the Pacific. 
Peeps into China. 


The Land of Pyramids (Egypt), 


Half-Crown Story Books, 
fairway Island. 

Heroes of the Indian Empire. 

The Cost of a Mistake. 

Working to Win. 

Books for the Eittlc Ones. Fully 
Cassell’s Bobinsou Crus^- 
With IQQ Illustrations. Cloth, 

3s. ed; gik edges. 5s. 
r£^Q Old Fairy Toies. With 
Original Illustrations. Cloth, Is. 


Perils Afloat and Brigands 
Ashore. 

Pictures of School Life and Boy- 
hood. 

At the South Pole. 

Illustrated, 

Cassell’s Swiss Family Kobinson. 
Illustrated. Cloth, Ss. 6d.; gilt 
edges, 6s. 

The ounday Scrap Book. With 
Several Hundred Illustrations. Paper 
boards, 3s. ed. ; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


Albums for Children. 3S- each. 


The Album for Home, School, 
and Play. Contamittg Stones 
bv Populir Authort. Illustrated. 
Aty own Album of A-u im aJa. 


Picture Album of All Sorts. With 
Full-page Illustrations. 

The Oiui-Chat Album. Blustrated 
throughout. 


j y i y VWi* w- ^ 

Cassell & Company's C&nplet© Catalogue mii he sent post 
Free on appUcation to 

CASSEEE & COMPANV, LiMfTED, Lndgate Bill, London. 



